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MONEY AND MORALS 


‘Money and morals! Personally , I have not much ojthe for - 
mer; but the latter cause me a great amount of trouble.’ (The 
Bishop of Salford ) 

I quote these words from a recent letter, to a friend 
in Manchester, from the Bishop of Salford. They make 
an excellent text upon which to hang what I have to say. 
They sum up in one sentence the whole situation to¬ 
day. We have not much money—but morals cause us a 
great amount of trouble. My business is to try to demon¬ 
strate a certain connection between these two things. 

But let us be clear about it. A moral life is not neces¬ 
sarily a holy life—it may be simply a life of worldly 
prudence. And an immoral life may not be a sinful life 
—it may be simply the life of a fool. I am not going 
to talk about sin at all. 

Money and morals — there is no need for me to de¬ 
fine either. I need only to say that I use the words as 
they are used in the common way of speech. 

I was in the house of a professional economist re¬ 
cently and I saw on his bookshelf two large volumes 
called ‘ The Theory of Money—Volume One: the pure 
theory of money. Volume Two: the applied theory of 
money’. They were by Mr. Maynard Keynes. I trembled 
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Money & Morals 
at the sight — and still more at the thought of them. I 
trembled because I thought to myself: who on earth am 
I to talk glibly for an hour about money when it takes a 
learned economist nearly a thousand pages of writing to 
describe even the theory of the thing ? What can a mere 
stone-carver and letter-cutter know about it ? 

‘How shall he find wisdom that holdeth the plough 
and whose talk is of the mating of bulls ? ’ as the preacher 
asked in the book of Ecclesiasticus. Nevertheless wis¬ 
dom is in simplicity rather than in much knowledge, 
and though I claim no better view of the highway than 
can be got by a ploughman over the hedge, at least I can 
claim to see which way the carts & carriages are going, 
& that is more than they can tell who live in the places 
where carts and carriages are made. Moreover these 
learned people often miss seeingthe thing they are exam- 
iningbecause they are so much occupied by examination 
of its parts under a microscope. A fly ceases even to be 
a fly when seen under a powerful magnifying glass — it 
becomes a discarnate conglomeration of mechanisms. 
Therefore I ceased to tremble. For I am talking to people 
who use money, and not to those who make it—to pro¬ 
ducers and consumers, and not to financiers. 

And, after all, the same difficulty exists in any other 
department of work or learning. Take a simple thing 
like art. I can tell you the absolute truth about art in 
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a couple of sentences. Art is skill; it is the deliberate 
skill of men used in the making of things, and good art 
is the well making of what needs making. That is sim¬ 
ple enough, is it not ? Yet that does not prevent learned 
critics from writing great volumes on the subject — 
great volumes probing the part played by the emotions 
in the appreciation of things made. The emotion of plea¬ 
sure, for instance, the pleasure of the mind when con¬ 
fronted by well-made things, the pleasure which, when 
received, causes us to say that the thing seen is beauti¬ 
ful. There are great volumes on particular arts—the art 
of architecture (that is building), the art of painting, 
the art of cookery, or the art of logic. Who that is not 
an artist would dare to talk about art in the presence of 
such a library? And who that is not a financier would 
dare to talk about money with Mr. Maynard Keynes’ 
volumes staring at him from the bookshelf? And who 
that is not learned in theology and canon law would 
dare to talk about morals ? 

But, as I say, I ceased to tremble at the thought of my 
impudence and imprudence. I represent the consumers ’ 
interests, not the manufacturers’. The consumer has a 
perfectrighttotellifhis trousers do not fit. Ten hundred 
bound volumes of ‘ The Tailor and Cutter’ neednotdeter 
him. He has a perfect right to talk about his wages and 
the price of bread when, though he work all the week, 
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he does not earn enough to feed his children. All that the 
political economists have ever written cannot stop him. 
And men and women who live have a perfect right to 
talk about life—what they can do and what they cannot. 
Nothing that the lawyers and canonists can say in all the 
volumes of Coke or the Codex can make any difference 
to the fact that the Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath. Not all the volumes of Lemkuhl* suffice 
to prove that the natural law is identical with the disci¬ 
plinary law of the Church or that church discipline can 
be imposed on men and women who are deprived of nat¬ 
ural rights. 

But there is one matter which must be cleared up 
if possible at the very beginning. Ordinary men and 
women, people brought up in a world in which they 
receive wages in cash week by week and who nearly 
always pay cash for what they use and consume — rent, 
food, clothes, tram and train fares — that is to say near¬ 
ly all of us, have got the notion of money that there is only 
a certain definite amount of it in the world, and that they 
are lucky to have any. They talk about ‘money in circu¬ 
lation ’ — ‘passing the money around’. Books and news¬ 
papers preserve this point of view. 

Only recently, having this matter in mind, I noticed, 
like little straws which show which way the wind is bio w- 
* — that great moral theologian — 
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ing, two examples of this. In ‘The Listener’* I read, 
in an article on tunny fishing, the following words: 

‘'for those fortunate enough to own ajacht’. 
Fortunate enough, that is to say, to have enough money 
to buy a yacht. Fortunate, that is to say lucky, to have 
some of this curious and limited commodity. Lucky, 
that is to say through no effort of your own—not as the 
natural consequence of a reasonable ordering of your 
life or the reasonable ordering of society. 

Again, in a novel called ‘The Unlit Lamp’ by Miss 
Radclyfife Hall I read the following:* 

‘Her cousin’s death lejt her with enough money to go up 
to Cambridge ’. 

There you see the same thing again, the same curious 
assumption that there is a mysteriously fixed quantity of 
money in the world. So unless you ’re lucky you can’t 
go to Cambridge — should you want to go. Cambridge 
is a place you can go to if you are lucky enough to have 
money. Tunny fishing is a thing you do if you are lucky 
enough to have a yacht, that is money. It’s just like the 
three aged women in the fable who had one eye between 
them which they passed round; and the Bank of England, 
with its charter giving it the monopoly of the issue of 
currency, is like Perseus in the fable who seized the eye 
* September 6, 1933, p. 34 S- 
*Chap. VI, 1. 
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in its passing and was thus able to hold even the fates in 
thrall. 

But actually that is not a complete view; it is a one- 
eyed view of money. The currency, coinage & notes, of 
the issue of which the Bank of England has the control, 
is very far from being the whole of the money used in 
commerce. The Bank of England has the monopoly of 
the issue of coins and notes, but it has not the monopoly 
of the issue of all forms of currency. The other banks— 
the ones they call ‘private’ banks, thus leading you to 
suppose that the Bank of England is not a private bank, 
though it is—the other banks create currency in a ten 
times greater amount than that represented by coins and 
banknotes.* 

When you borrow money from your bank on the 
strength of the title-deeds of your house (lots of ordi¬ 
nary people do that) the bank does not take a lot of 
cash out of its safe and hand it to you. Not at all. The 
bank simply writes the amount to the credit of your ac¬ 
count and gives you the permission to write cheques to 
the same amount. You pay your butcher and grocer with 
your cheques. It is as much money as coins and bank¬ 
notes are. And it is new money. Money which did not 
exist before. It is money created by the bank. And the 
bank creates it, like God, out of nothing; and charges 
*Note issue to-day amounts to £46^,000,000. 
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you a high and profitable rate of interest for the accom¬ 
modation. They are quite honest about it—for honesty 
is the best policy. And it is a very profitable business. In 
the end the banks hold as security a very large propor¬ 
tion of the property of the nation; and, for their services 
in creating currency, they are able to tax the community 
many millions of pounds per annum.* 

The service rendered by the banks is the service of 
creating currency. This is obviously a public service 
— in the highest sense — and one which ought to be 
controlled by the Treasury and Parliament, and not by 
private corporations. We may note in passing that if it 

*But does everyone know this? No, even professional econo¬ 
mists are not always aware of it. Listen to thisJrom the pro¬ 
fessor who holds the chair of banking in the University of 
London : ‘Every developed economic system . . . requires and 
has developed institutions in the nature of banks which will 
take care of the current cash balances of individuals Scfirms, 
and by lending out such proportions of these cash balances as 
experience proves to be safe, will enable those temporarily in 
need offunds to utilise the surplusfunds of others'. Prof T. E. 
Gregory,‘NewEnglish WeeklyDec. j. 1933> P a g e I 73 - 
That seems to me simply amazing. It is either amazing ig¬ 
norance or amazing tomfoolery or amazing deceit. It is dope 
anyway. 
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were so controlled there would be no need for any 
other taxation whatever.* 

The banks do not earn these profits; for they create 
currency out of nothing. For every £i oo they lend they 
hold only £i o of minted coin and notes, for they know 
by experience that they won’t be called upon to hold 
more. That is to say: for every £io they hold they cre¬ 
ate £90, and charge interest upon it. Their profits are 
pure usury; for they lend money upon security with¬ 
out any risk — they do not become shareholders in the 
businesses to which they lend it. It is obviously the 
most gigantic system of usury the world has ever seen. 
Shylock’s usury was nothing to it. 

What did Shylock do? The wretched creature only 
lent the cash he actually had in his bag. But the banks 
lend what they have not got. They actually create cur¬ 
rency & charge interest without risk upon money which 
they themselves create out of nothing. 

But that is not the point at present. I am only point¬ 
ing out to you now that money is not at all like the old 
women’s eye—a thing of which there is only a definite 
amount—for money is created every time that the banks 
allow an overdraft and destroyed every time anyone pays 
an overdraft off (as is actually sometimes done!). 

* I have this on the authority of the reported words of Mr . 
Hawtrey, financial adviser to H.M. Treasury. 
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But what is money ? 

Let us be quite simple & say: Money is the commonly 
& publicly accepted standard of exchange. E.g. we say, 
‘This pencil is worth fourpence’, ‘This loaf is worth 
fourpence’. Fourpence equals either a loaf or a pencil. 
It is primarily important that there shall be loaves of 
bread and pencils, &c. But it is also primarily important 
to remember that things are made for consumption (not 
to be put in sealed cases). A nation is to be thought of 
as a group of consumers, not as a group of producers. 
(Even if you live on that famous desert island and make 
everything you need with your own hands and are the 
only person on the island—it is as a consumer that the 
island claims you.) 

The value of a thing is its value to the consumer. 
Money belongs to consumption. Money is to effect the 
flow of things to the consumer. It is the consumer who 
needs money. It is as consumers that we require coins, 
notes, bank credit, loans, and mortgages. 

‘Look after consumption and production will take 
care of itself. ’ There is no need at all to worry about 
men as producers. From the most disinterested artist 
or poet who produces because he likes doing it to the 
lowest peasant who grows food because he ’s hungry 
— production is natural and inevitable, and no power 
on earth can stop it. 
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And in simple and undeveloped societies consump¬ 
tion is equally natural & inevitable. If we were a simple 
& undeveloped society there would be no need to talk 
about it. But we are not simple and undeveloped. We 
don’t live on food each one grows for himself. We 
don’t weave each one his clothes, build each one his 
own house, & so on. We ’ve developed a great system 
of specialization; for men are born different & we have 
developed these differences. Some men are better at 
farming — some at building. We have developed an 
infinite differentiation. Can we return to a simple 
undeveloped state? — Does anyone want to? A few 
people want to — but very few. It seems necessary 
to assume that a general return to a society of self¬ 
supporters, with a system of barter (exchange of 
goods for goods) for such exchanges as cannot be 
avoided, is neither possible nor desired. And it’s not 
my business now to argue about the desirability of the 
impossible. 

But a wide-spread and high development of special¬ 
ization has made the existence of money a necessity. It 
follows that without money the thing called consump¬ 
tion (which was natural & inevitable in the simple un¬ 
developed state) is no longer natural and inevitable. If 
there is no money there is no consumption. If money is 
scarce consumption is held up. We may therefore say 
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again: Look after consumption—production will take 
care of itself. 

And of course there is no justification for any trad¬ 
ing in money. Money is not a commodity. It has no 
value in itself. But the city of London, that great cen¬ 
tre of trade, is not interested either in production or 
consumption. It is solely interested in the buying and 
selling of money. The city of London is as heavy on our 
backs as the ‘old man of the sea’. 

Are we clear then in our minds as to the nature and 
function of money? And have we got it clear in our 
minds that if we say, if we agree, that a loaf of bread 
is worth fourpence, then there ought to be as many 
fourpences in the country as there are loaves of bread? 
(And so with everything else.) And are we clear that 
the fourpences ought to be in the hands of those who 
need the bread to consume it—to eat it— & not in the 
hands of the men who have it to sell? (When you give 
a baker fourpence for a loaf of bread, it is notasabaker 
that he holds your fourpence. Directly he handles your 
fourpence he becomes a consumer—a consumer with 
fourpence to spend.) Money enables you to consume, 
not to produce. You mustn’t say it doesn’t matter 
which way you look at it. It makes a lot of difference 
whether you stand on your head or your heels. It is not 
my business to explain, even if I could, the present 
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shortage of money in the world. Only let us note that 
there is a shortage. And note that under our present 
financial system — under the rule of our present finan¬ 
ciers — money is: 

(a) regarded as a commodity to be bought and sold 

(b) created by the banks for their own profit as pri¬ 
vate corporations 

(c) issued by them to producers as such and not to 

consumers as such. 

And note in passing that the Christian &, of course, the 
specially catholic practice of giving money to beggars, 
far from being economically unsound, is the soundest 
possibleeconomicpolicy; andthatnothingis more char¬ 
acteristic of protestantism than its legal suppression of 

be gg in g- 

There is a shortage of money in the world, but there 
is no shortage of production. This is notorious. Food 
is destroyed. Fruit is left to rot. Fish are thrown back 
to sea. A bad harvest of cotton is welcomed. Factories 
are idle. Machinery is rusting. Ships are laid up. Never 
has man’s capacity to produce been greater. And with 
the advent of machinery — the application of ‘science’ 
to industry — man ’ s power to produce has been increa¬ 
sed a thousandfold. This is all notorious. 

And though there is a shortage of money in the world 
there is no diminution of appetite. Man’s power of con- 
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14 Money & Morals 

sumption is not diminished. No one has as much as he 
could use. We cannot even use all we have got. Simply 
because we have not the money to buy what we have 
ourselves made! Production is all right. The potentiality 
to consume is all right. It is only money that is wrong. 
This also is notorious. 

Is it not remarkable, surprising, amazing? Let us sup¬ 
pose that Mr. Robinson Crusoe, keeping his books by 
approved ‘double-entry’, a system of account keeping 
invented, they say, by a Franciscan friar in Venice in 
the fifteenth century (another Franciscan friar inven¬ 
ted gunpowder! ), Mr. Robinson Crusoe included in the 
price he charged himself for goods the value of the land 
he stood on, and that of the tools he bagged from the 
wreck, but only paid himself wages as a proletarian and 
so hadn ’ t enough money to buy what he himself had made 
—and so gave himself the sack, and so put himself on 
the ‘dole’, and so gradually starved to death, and died 
an atheist. I am not saying that that is a complete picture 
of our situation. Our situation is much more compli¬ 
cated. I am only saying that our situation is equally 
ridiculous! 

^[Now let us talk about morals. But I am not going to 
talk about morals like a moralist. This place is neither 
pulpit nor confessional. I am concerned in this place 
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with what people do, but not with the health of their 
souls. Morals, roughly, is what people do; as art is what 
people make, and science is what people know by ob¬ 
servation and experiment. And the first thing to be re¬ 
membered is that in morals as in faith there is a neces¬ 
sary natural basis. Revealed truth presupposes natural 
truth, and revealed morals presuppose natural morals. 
Speaking in philosophical jargon, the natural truth pre¬ 
supposed by revelation is called the ‘preamble’. There 
is a necessary preamble to Christianity. There is a neces¬ 
sary preamble to the faith, and there is a necessary pre¬ 
amble to Christian morality. 

1 say a preamble to faith is a necessity. You cannot 
believe as a Christian unless you think in a certain way 
about things. To put it quite simply at first, it is obvi¬ 
ous that the ordinary laws of thought must be accept¬ 
ed. The faith is acceptable to the human mind. It ful¬ 
fils the human mind — it does not destroy it. Again, 
and this is not so simple, some philosophies are defi¬ 
nitely incompatible with Christianity. This is obvious, 
even to those who are not philosophers. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, as I am informed, the central notion of the idea¬ 
lists (the followers of Kant, for example) is that the uni¬ 
verse is constituted by the concepts of man; it exists 
only for him who perceives it. On the other hand, in 
Aristotle and Plato, followed by Augustine and Thomas 
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Aquinas, the realists, the central notion is that the uni¬ 
verse is constituted by the ideas of God. The former, 
idealist,philosophy is quite obviously incompatible with 
Christianity. You cannot be a Christian and hold such a 
belief as to the nature of the universe. And it is not at 
all a case of must not — it is clearly a case of can not. This 
is not a matter of morals, good will. It is a matter of 
necessity, good sense.* 

Put it another way: is the foundation of philosophy 
a thought or a thing? It is not for me to answer. I am 
only pointing out that an answer must be given, & that 
some answers are compatible with Christianity & some 
incompatible. I am only saying that there is a necessary 
preamble to the Christian faith. You cannot hold the 
Christian faith without a certain kind of mental health. 
It is obvious that this mental health is not to-day enj oyed 
by the nation. The people of England, as a whole, no 
longer accepts as evident the necessary philosophic pre¬ 
amble of Christianity. Without the degree of mental 
health which is necessary Christianity is impossible — 
cannot exist. Or if it exist now it must necessarily decay 
and disappear. You cannot ask people to believe, you 
cannot expect them to believe, they cannot themselves 
* There is no such thing as free thought . We can do what we 
like — within our powers ; but we have no power to think 
anything but what we must. 
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wish to believe, until that is supposed which the faith 
presupposes. Is this not obvious ? 

^fSo it is with morals. Christian morals presuppose 
natural morals. Christian morals fulfil the natural do¬ 
ings of the human being, the natural appetites of the 
human body and will, they do not destroy them. Some 
ways of living are definitely incompatible with Christian 
morals. Thus a state founded upon the institution of 
chattel slavery is a state founded upon a way of liv¬ 
ing and working definitely incompatible with Christian 
morals. Either Christianity in such a state will languish 
and decay, or slavery will languish and decay. They can¬ 
not permanently exist together. The individual slave 
& the individual slave-owner may be Christians—good 
Christians—but only in as much as they repudiate the in¬ 
stitution which they are perhaps powerless to resist or 
alter. The institution of chattel slavery cannot flourish 
unless it be believed in and supported by both the slaves 
and their owners. But it is impossible for the institution 
of chattel slavery to flourish and, at the same time and 
place, for Christianity to flourish. For at the root of Chris¬ 
tianity is the notion of human free will & responsibility. 
At the root of Christianity is the notion that a human be¬ 
ing is responsible for his acts and for the willed conse¬ 
quences of his acts. He is responsible for his deeds and 
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for the quality ofwhathis deeds effect. The development 
of Christianity depends, in order to flourish Christianity de¬ 
pends, upon the highest possible development of human 
responsibility. A state in which human responsibility is 
denied or undeveloped or diminished is a state in which 
Christianity is denied or undeveloped or diminished. 

In the same way a state founded upon what we call 
the factory system or industrialism is a state founded up¬ 
on a way of living and working definitely incompatible 
with Christian morals. Either Christianity in such a state 
will languish and decay, or industrialism will languish 
& decay. They cannot permanently exist together. The 
individual industrialist, or factory owner, or manufac¬ 
turer, & the individual factory hand may be Christians, 
good Christians, but only in as much as they repudiate 
the institution which they are perhaps powerless to re¬ 
sist or alter. The institution of industrialism, the factory 
system, cannot flourish unless it be believed in and sup¬ 
ported, as to-day it is believed in and supported, by both 
masters & men. But it is impossible for the institution 
of industrialism to flourish, & at the same time and place 
for Christianity to flourish. For at the root of Christianity 
is the notion of human free will & responsibility — the 
notion that human beings are responsible for what they 
do and for the intended results of their deeds. 

Things made for human use are the result of human 
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actions. The factory hand is not responsible for what 
results from his obedience. It takes, they say, eighteen 
men to mind the machine that makes a pin—not one of 
them can be blamed if it have no point. Such a machine 
makes good pointed pins if it is well designed—if it is 
designed so to do. If it is not designed to make pins with 
points nothing that the men who mind it can do will give 
points to the pins turned out. The men who mind the 
machine are responsible for its well running; they are 
not in the least responsible for what it produces. Under 
such a system of industry there may be Christianity; but 
it is obviously Christianity undeveloped or diminished. 
For men are men all the time and not only in their spare 
time—the time when they are not at work—and a state 
in which men are fully responsible (& full responsibility 
obviouslyincludes responsibility for whatyour deeds ef¬ 
fect and for the quality, both technical and pleasing, of 
what your deeds effect) only when they are not working 
—when they are as far as the state is concerned—that 
is, as far as their fellow men are concerned, on the shelf 
— is a state in which Christianity and the Christian no¬ 
tion of human responsibility are undeveloped or dimin¬ 
ished. This is obvious. 

I said Took after consumption and production will 
take care of itself’. I said look after 4 consumption’, I did 
not say look after consumers. It is true that the end of all 
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production is consumption. But that does not prove that 
the consumer is a better fellow than the producer. It 
doesn’t prove that a man is a better man when he is sit¬ 
ting in an amchair, or in somebody else’s Rolls Royce, 
than when he is on his office stool or minding a machine 
in the factory. To be better, to be good, is a matter of 
being, not doing. It is nota matter of activity or inactivi¬ 
ty. But the following propositions remain true: 

(a) The end of production is consumption. 

(b) The consumer must be educated. 

(c) The best education is production. 

The fundamental trouble with industrialism is that 
it provides unlimited goods for consumption but pro¬ 
vides, of its own nature, no education for consumers. 
In the very process of industrial production the educa¬ 
tion of the consumer is destroyed. For industrial wor¬ 
kers fo rm the mass of consumers (factory hands m ake the 
chief market for factory goods ), & industrial methods of 
production reduce the worker, as the theologian puts it, 
to a subhuman condition of intellectual irresponsibility 
—it makes good mechanics, good machine minders, but 
men & women who in every other respect are morons, 
cretins, semi-imbeciles, for whom cross-word puzzles, 
football competitions, watered beer, sham half-timber¬ 
ed bungalows, Burns and Oates church statues, ‘slim¬ 
ming’ , film stars are the highest form of amusement. 
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The best education is production. The best education 
industrialism of its own nature can achieve is an edu¬ 
cation in unquestioning obedience to processes over 
which the workers have no control. ‘Not theirs to rea¬ 
son why’—not theirs even to know what they are mak¬ 
ing. An industrial civilization compels us to consider 
education as a thing for spare time — a thing to keep 
people happy when they are not working to keep 
them out of mischief. 

An industrialist, as such, does not need educated fac¬ 
tory hands — men with highly developed sensibilities, 
men of intellectual initiative. He is like a modern army 
general — he only wants cannon fodder factory 
‘hands’. He wishes to God he could escape concern 
with what they do out of factory hours. He destroys fam¬ 
ily life and finds himself compelled to provide brothels 
and lectures on Shakespeare. It would be much better 
for the industrialist, as it would be for the army general, 
if his men could be doped & laid on shelves when they 
are not working — not being destroyed. It is obvious, 
is it not, that such a state of affairs, such a community, 
is one in which Christianity is denied or undeveloped 
or diminished. 

In the same way a state in which the economic cir¬ 
cumstances of the people are such that they cannot buy 
what they need, even though they, by their combined 
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labours, have made what they need, is a state in which 
Christianity is denied or undeveloped or diminished. 
‘A starving man 5 , says St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘needs food 
not instruction’. In our country we compel the pro¬ 
letariat to receive a highly developed system of instruc¬ 
tion. But we only grudgingly give food to the starving, 
and then only of the lowest quality compatible with 
keeping them alive. Such a state may be in other re¬ 
spects good, bad or indifferent; but it is obviously a 
state in which Christianity is denied or undeveloped or 
diminished. And in such a state, a state in which people 
cannot buy what they need, even tho’ they have made 
it themselves, it is obvious that there will be, as there 
is, a low level of charity in men’s dealings with one ano¬ 
ther and a low and undeveloped or diminished sense of 
justice. For at the root of Christianity is the notion of 
divine providence; and, as God helps those who help 
themselves, a state in which, though the people labour 
the fruits of their labour are withheld from them, is a 
state in which the notion of God’s providence will di¬ 
minish and disappear. The notions of charity & justice 
in human dealings are dependent upon the notion of 
divine providence. Where men are compelled by the 
circumstances of their lives to grab and grasp like 
starving wolves, the notions of charity and justice will 
diminish and disappear. ‘Business is business’, say the 
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masters. ‘Each man for himself and the devil take the 
last’, say the rest of us. 

As in their work we have reduced men to ‘a sub¬ 
human condition of intellectual irresponsibility , so in 
their lives we have reduced them to an animal condi¬ 
tion of physical determinism. (You don't notice it in 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges, where they live in the 
tradition of mediaeval good living; but you notice it in 
the slums of Birmingham or Manchester & in the offices 
of men of business.) In fact a certain civilization (using 
the word in its modern sense) is as much a necessary 
preamble to Christian morals as a certain mentality is 
the necessary preamble to Christian faith. 

‘Our interminable rows of tenement houses contain 
many men and women who are not really human, and 
it is folly to think of christianizing what is not yet in 
any fair way of being civilized. ' So said Canon Barry of 
Leamington nearly fifty years ago. It is a truth we ve 
hardly begun to notice. It hasn't until modern times 
been noticeable. In spite of the countless material bless¬ 
ings of industrialism (many conveniences are now ob¬ 
tainable by everyone which kings could not formerly 
possess—Queen Elizabeth had no fountain pen—to-day 
every newspaper boy has one); in spite of the almost 
complete abolition of highway robbery, the advances 
insanitary science—a bathroom in every home, except 
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of course in the slums — and in spite of railways, air¬ 
planes, telephones, wireless — it is afact that the ma¬ 
jority of the people, not merely those in slums & tene¬ 
ments, live in a state of chronic physical insecurity & 
anxiety which is incompatible with a flourishing deve¬ 
lopment of Christian morals. Chronic insecurity is the 
moral counterpart of agnosticism. Agnosticism is an im¬ 
possible preamble to Christian faith. Chronic insecur¬ 
ity is an impossible preamble to Christian morals. 

What Canon Barry said about people in tenement 
houses is echoed by what Father Vincent McNabb said 
about people in Glasgow — and the same applies to all 
the other towns and to the country as well. He said: 
‘The economic conditions of the people make absten¬ 
tion from the practice of birth control a matter of he¬ 
roic virtue’. He said: ‘Individuals may practise heroic 
virtue—and all heroes are to be commended — but no 
one has the right to demand heroic virtue even from 
one person — still less from a community’. The condi¬ 
tions in Glasgow, the economic conditions in Glasgow, 
in all big towns, in all small towns, in the countryside, 
everywhere, throughout the whole of England, are such 
that Christian morals can only be maintained by the 
practice of heroic virtue — which is obviously impos¬ 
sible and absurd. It is not a matter simply of bad land¬ 
lords or bad houses or bad tenants or even bad bankers. 
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It is not a matter of bad people at all as far as I am con¬ 
cerned ; I know nothing about that . It’s not my business. 

I’m not here as a judge. I’m not here to accuse anyone 
of sin. It’s simply a matter of bad economics. It is arti¬ 
ficial scarcity in a world of plenty. 

It is obvious that the scarcity is artificial. Otherwise 
why burn coffee & throw back into the sea fish you have 
caught ? Why let English fruit rot in the orchards, & why 
should it be amatter of rejoicing that next year s cotton 
crop shows every sign of being a failure? All our well- 
meaningorganizations for the improvement ofmorals— 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides ,theY.M.C.A., Knights of St. 
Columba, Buchmanism, the Grail, are all organizations 
for the inculcation of virtue—virtue which has become 
heroic, and their members are all trying to be good in a 
world in which being good is economically impossible. 

A gynaecologist in wide practice in London told me 
that she had instructed over 4,000 women in birth con¬ 
trol in the last few years. She said 90 percent of thepeo- 
ple who come to her for advice and instruction come 
for economic reasons. She didn’t applaud these reasons 

_being a doctor she wished women to practise birth 

control for medical reasons. From her point of view 
birth control should be first of all a practice enabling 
women to control population— to have fewer children 
and therefore bigger and better children and healthier 
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and happier mothers—to make the coming of children 
a thing of deliberate intention and design. So she re¬ 
gretted that as many as 90 per cent of those who practise 
birth control do so for economic reasons only. But is it 
not obvious that if we were to remove the economic 
cause a large proportion of that 9 o per cent would cease 
to practise birth control? Yet instead of doing anything 
about economics the moralists fulminate against the 
murder ofunborn children and the selfishness of modern 
youngpeople. As somebody said: ‘The drains are smell¬ 
ing—let us have a day of intercession’. And as another 
said: ‘The economic depression is a good thing — it is 
sent to try us’. 

We have got a situation in which it is more and more 
difficult for people to afford to marry—more difficult 
to get houses — therefore more difficult for them to 
afford children and more difficult to house them. And 
we still carry on from the press and the pulpit as though 
we were living in pre-industrial England, as though 
marriage were still the inevitable consequence of grow¬ 
ing up, & children the inevitable and welcome conse¬ 
quence of marriage. 

We take no notice of the fact that the issue of monev 

J 

is the monopoly of private banking corporations, that 
these corporations, from the Bank of England down¬ 
wards, work according to pre-industrial traditions (like 
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architects who still put classical and mediaeval facades 
on buildings whose construction is iron and concrete ). 

We still take no notice of the fact that the banks only 
issue money thro’ the channel of production; that pro¬ 
ducers , having introduced & enormously developed the 
use of machinery, have greatly increased the quantity of 
things made and at the same time greatly decreased the 
numbers of persons required in manufacture and trans¬ 
port; that therefore while there are more things to be 
bought there are fewer people with money to buy them. 
We take no notice of the fact that unemployment in an 
industrial civilization is not a disease but a symptom of 
health — a right and proper & necessary consequence 
of the use of machinery. 

We take no notice of the fact that the total produc¬ 
tion of a nation is necessarily the property of the total 
population. We grudgingly give a ‘ dole ’ to those whose 
own labours have thrown them out of employment; 
whereas, if our present notions of economics were not so 
antiquated and our subservience to financiers so abject, 
we should as cheerfully give a national dividend or share 
to everyone as we give pensions to retired colonels. 
Ordinary old age pensions start at sixty. Why should not 
they startat sixteen or at birth ? For it is by the inventions 
and labours of engineers and labourers that machinery 
exists and, as Christian writers, from the Popes down- 
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wards, have always told us, the labourer is in justice en¬ 
titled to a fair share of the product of his labour. Is a 
grudgingly given ‘ dole’ a fair share ? Can a system of 1 out 
of work’ insurance, based not upon the value of the 
products of labour but upon the amount of contribution 
made out of wages, possibly produce a fair share of the 
product? Obviously it does not even aim at doing so. 

I am told of a bank in London where for three months 
the clerks worked overtime — till late at night — in 
order to reorganize the books of the bank so that they 
should be adapted to the machine calculators (to be 
worked by women) which the directors were instal¬ 
ling. Thus they may truthfully be said to have worked 
harder than usual in order that they might have no 
work at all & therefore no money to live on. Out of em¬ 
ployment! So they callit.Whynotsay they workedhard- 
er in order that they might 4 retire 9 — so that they might 
acquire ‘leisure’ ? What is the difference between ‘un¬ 
employment’ and ‘leisure’ ? Unemployment is leisure 
without the means to enjoy it. In justice the profits ac¬ 
cruing to the bank from the introduction of mechanical 
calculators are in fair part the property of those who la¬ 
boured to introduce them. This is obvious. But is it the 
common opinion of the people of England? It is obvious 
thatit isnot. Forwe think wage earning is simply a con¬ 
tract between employer & employee, and that the value 
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of the product has no bearing on this contract. Under 
these circumstances we have no cause to be surprised if 
Christian morals are denied, undeveloped & diminished. 

Many people under the spell of the newspapers, such 
newspapers as the ‘Sunday Observer’ & the ‘Daily Ex¬ 
press ’, imagine that all our troubles are trading troubles. 
Christianity is all right. The banking system is all right; 
like the Bible, it is inspired and must not be questioned 
or criticized. Machinery has come to stay — so that’s 
all right. We won the Great War — or else the Ameri¬ 
cans did and they are our cousins — so that’s all right. 
But trade is all wrong. Our export trade is almost gone, 
factories and shipping idle, & yet we still allow the im¬ 
portation of foreign manufacturers — the thing called 
‘dumping’. That’s what’s wrong, they say. 

Why is ‘dumping’ allowed? 

Why, if British manufacturers cannot sell their goods 
at a price sufficient to cover the costs of production 
(including of course the amounts paid to bankers in 
interest on loans and all other overhead charges . . .) 
why do we, why does parliament allow foreign manu¬ 
facturers to dump their cheap goods in our ports? To 
whose interest is it? You may be sure it isn’t done for 
love. (Charity begins at home and it hasn ’ t got as far as 
that yet.) Then why is it allowed? Strange to say, the 
answer is simple. 
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In the days of our prosperity, when factory produc¬ 
tion was a new thing and England was fifty years ahead 
of any other country, we made enormous profits by 
selling our manufactures all over the world. We made 
huge savings — we didn’t distribute our profits among 
the factory hands. Good Lord no! What had they done 
that we should give them more than the least they could 
be coerced into taking? There was no shortage of fac¬ 
tory hands — we could always rely on the more or less 
starving unemployed to undersell their fellows. So we 
made huge savings. And we didn’t spend our savings 
on ourselves. We didn’t build many great castles and 
only very few and rather cheap imitation gothic cathe¬ 
drals. We did not go on the loose at Monte Carlo. 
No, we were much too well brought up. We thought 
luxury sinful. We believed money ought always to be 
invested. Money makes money, we said. It was a re¬ 
ligion . It had its Bible—in which the pastoral theology 
was supplied by Samuel Smiles. We invested our huge 
savings, and as England was becoming so full of factories 
and railways as to be almost buried out of sight we in¬ 
vested our savings in foreign countries. So the foreign 
countries borrowed our money and built factories and 
railways too. But these foreign countries could not sell 
all their products to their own people any more than 
we could sell all ours to our own people. Yet they had 
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to sell them somehow to someone. If they did not sell 
them, how could they pay the interest on the money 
they had borrowed to set up their factories ? Theymust, 
must, must sell them because they must, must, must 
pay their interest. The consequence is obvious. Their 
products are cheap owing to the low wage and over¬ 
head costs of production. They are cheaper thanjthe 
products of our factories because our wage and over¬ 
head costs are higher. And the British investors must 
have their interest. Therefore the British investors can’t 
afford to prevent the foreign factory owner from sell¬ 
ing his goods. Therefore the city of London, which is 
the centre of the business of international money lend¬ 
ing, is the stronghold of ‘Free Trade ’.We are surprised 
to find ourselves surrounded by unemployed factory 
hands and at the same time to see the shops filled with 
the products of foreign factories. We do not realize 
that these foreign products must be sold in England 
because otherwise we and our fathers and grandfathers 
will not get our interest on our foreign investments. 

The whole thing is mad — as well as infamous. It is 
one of the direct consequences of the policy of our fa¬ 
thers and grandfathers and greatgrandfathers, the pol¬ 
icy of refusing to the wage earner a ‘fair share’ of the 
products of his labour, the policy of not paying a half¬ 
penny more in wages than the wage earner could be in- 
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duced to accept, therefore making exorbitant profits, 
therefore having a vast sum of money to invest, there¬ 
fore lending it abroad instead of spending it at home 
where it properly, naturally and justly belonged. 

Have we ever heard of trade unions ? Have we ever 
realized that the fundamental cause of trade unionism 
is the injustice of the ‘owners’, so called, of the means 
of production ? Do you know that exactly 100 years 
ago, 1834, six Dorsetshire labourers were convicted & 
transported to Australia for forming a branch of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union? 

In saying all these things you must note that I am not 
talking as a moralist. I am not casting blame on anyone. 
I am not saying any individual is wicked. I am only say¬ 
ing we are all very foolish. We are running or attempt¬ 
ing to run an imbecile system. As Jacques Maritainhas 
said: the first need of our time is an intellectual need 
—a need of intellectual clarity. Good will is not so ob¬ 
viously wanting as good sense. And the clergy are in 
the position of men standing on the brink of a frozen 
pool and shouting to men drowning under the ice that 
they should take good deep breaths if they want to be 
healthy. 

It can’t be done. It is obvious. 

There would be no sex problem, no marriage prob¬ 
lem, no prostitution problem, birth control problem, 
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no population problem, no unemployment problem if 
our economic problem were solved. Is the economic 
problem insoluble ? Is rational finance impossible ? 

I do not say there would be no possibility of sin. Sin 
is not my subject. Sin is not a subject of paramount im¬ 
portance at the present time — unless our stupidity is 
culpable — and anyway sin is not a problem. It is a 
fact. The sex problem, the marriage problem, the birth 
control problem, the crime problem, the problem of 
armaments and international trade—all these problems 
could be solved if we would recognize the necessity 
of abolishing the trade in money, and especially the 
international trade in money, that is to say the usury, 
the legalized usury practised by the banks under the 
protection of their charters with the support of all the 
so-called ‘orthodox’ economists and with the conniv¬ 
ance of moralists and theologians. 

That is the first thing to be recognized. Second, we 
have got to recognize thatfinance, money, exists for the 
sake of consumption; that it is the first business ofgovern- 
ment to regulate the supply of currency so that purchas¬ 
ing power is as near as no matter exactly equivalent to 
productive power, so that the amount of money is equal 
to the value of production. 

To whose interest is the present financial system? Is 
it to the interest of producers? God knows it is not. 
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They can’t sell the abundance they produce because 
the people cannot buy it. Is it to the interest of con¬ 
sumers? God knows it is not. They have no money to 
buy what they need out of the abundance offered for 
sale. To whose interest but that of bankers and money¬ 
lenders can it possibly be? And yet we go to them for 
advice to get us out of our trouble! Is it likely that Sa¬ 
tan will cast out Satan? 

In whose interest was it that the power of the mon¬ 
archy was broken? In whose interests have our com¬ 
mon history books been written that they should make 
out Charles I a wicked and weak man, and George III a 
buffoon and a mentally deficient ? In whose interest has 
it been made out that the kings were the enemy of their 
people when they tried to raise money for government 
by direct taxation rather than by borrowing from the 
city? I know nothing about these things — you could 
catch me out at any point. But I know it all looks jolly 
suspicious. For why ? Who is it that has always gone off 
with the swag ? Who has won every time ? Certainly 
never the common people. Certainly not the peasant 
or the labourer or the small craftsman, or the small far¬ 
mer. Certainly not the syphilis-infected, the drink-in¬ 
fected inhabitants of south sea islands, certainly not the 
factory hands of England or Hong-kong or Bombay. They 
are not happy, and they don’t look it. 
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Third we have got to recognize that the productive 
power of a nation is contributed to by every man, wo¬ 
man & child in that nation and that therefore the total 
product belongs of right to the whole people and not 
merely to those whom we call capitalists — that is to say 
we have got to abolish the distinction between capitalist 
and proletarian. There is in fact no such thing as a pro¬ 
letarian. He is a legal fiction, a fiction of the muddle- 
headed financial & legal system which supplanted feudal¬ 
ism at the end of the middle ages, when the traders 
routed the kings and princes. 

There is no such thing as a proletarian — a person 
who owns nothing but his labour power. England and 
all that is in it belongs to the English. There are no pro¬ 
letarians. 

There is in reality no problem of property — there 
is only a problem of possession. When we say private 
property is a natural right we really mean private pos¬ 
session is a natural right. That is to say private use is a 
natural right. 

Fourth, we ’ve got to recognize that the best thing 
to do with savings is to spend them. At present we are 
all obsessed with the idea that savings must be invested. 
We are all usurers. We all think of money as a thing to 
be lent at interest. We all hide behind the subterfuge 
that by investing money in business enterprises we be- 
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come shareholders in the responsibilities and risks of 
the business. Thatmay be true in fact and in law but it is 
not true in our minds. In our minds we are simply usur¬ 
ers — lending money at interest to those in need. We 
don ’ t want the risks & responsibilities (we may not even 
know more than the name of the affair we ’ve invested 
in). All we want is the dividend & the dividend is in our 
minds the same as interest — it is as much usury as the 
usury practised by the banks. 

But whether or no I am right in these statements, it 
remains obvious that the main problem of our time is an 
economic problem. As Father Drinkwater of Birming¬ 
ham said ‘the economic problem fills the whole sky; it 
is a monster swallowing everything else; nothing can be 
done, nothing, until the economic problem, the prob¬ 
lem of money has been dealt with. 

The sex problem is caused by the economic difficul¬ 
ty of reasonably early marriage. The impossibility of 
reasonably early marriage foments the interest in sex 
the obsession of sex. Everyone is more or less sexually 
mad because everyone is more or less sexually frus¬ 
trated. 

The population problem, the problem of birth con¬ 
trol, is caused by the economic difficulty of bringing up 
children—even of paying for their birth. And who can 
face with equanimity the thought of bringing children 
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into so disgusting a mess as our men of business have 

made of the modem world ? 

If men of business have not made the mess, who has? 
It can no longer be blamed upon kings and princes or 
ecclesiastics, and it is certainly not a mess made by the 
dispossessed, the wage slaves and factory hands. 

No doubt there will always be wicked men; but 
who knows how much legal crime — theft, drunk¬ 
enness, swindling, chicanery and meanness of all sorts 
is caused by the frantic absurdity of a world in which, 
while every necessity is to be had in plenty, enor¬ 
mous numbers of people are short of food, clothing 
and shelter, and the majority of the people live in 
the fear that to-morrow they will be thrown on the 
scrap heap ? 

The teaching of Christian morality under such cir¬ 
cumstances is waste of time. It is as much waste of time 
as teaching the Christian faith to idiots. Before you can 
teach the faith you must make its acceptance possible— 
you must cure your idiot. Before you can teach Christian 
morals you must make Christian morals possible. You 
must certainly alter the present economic system. It is 
not true that if only we have trust in God we can afford 
to beget as many children as our bodies can yield. On the 
contrary, it is true that, under the present economic sys¬ 
tem, to bring children into theworldis tobringmostof 
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them into certain pauperism. It is waste of time teaching 
Christian morals in the present condition of things. 

No, this is not quite true. There are still people of 
the kind that martyrs are made of. But it is true in 
aeneral. In general it is true that in as much as people 
cannot live according to Christian morals it is folly to 
expect them to and indecent to ask it of them. What is 
the state of things in places where the Christian faith is 
still supposed to be the faith of the majority? I was re¬ 
cently in Preston in Lancashire and this is what they 
say there. They say: ‘We are all catholics round here 
— you wouldn’t know it if you weren’t told and if you 
were told you wouldn’t believe it . It is true. There is 
no reason why you should either know it or believe it. 
You may say: ah, but only God knows the secrets of 
souls. Perhaps all the people of Preston are secret¬ 
ly living the life of the saints — wrapped in contem¬ 
plation of the divine mysteries. Again I say: I wouldn’t 
know it if I were not told and if I were told I wouldn’t 
believe it. For that is not how Christianity works in 
the world. It is not a thing that rests content to re¬ 
main a secret. It seeks to bear material fruit. It will be 
kept out of nothing. The fact that Christianity does not 
show proves that Christianity is not working, it is de¬ 
cayed, almost dead. And it is impotent and dying be¬ 
cause the conditions under which it can live are absent. 
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I am told that in spite of the monstrous difficulty of 
modern life from a Christian point of view the poor live 
virtuous lives. A Lancashire priest said to me: ‘I am as¬ 
tonished at the virtue of the catholic poor’. I agree, it 
is astonishing. It is indeed astonishing. But is not that 
exactly my contention: that we have made the virtue of 
the poor— that is to say the virtue of ordinary people, 
the rank and file of the population, a matter of astonish¬ 
ment—a thing to marvel at—a thing one could only ex¬ 
pect from heroes, remarkable people. If there is virtue 
among the poor it is indeed astonishing. But you can’t 
count on it. You can’t go on making things more and 
more difficult, more and more impossible and still ex¬ 
pect the people to exhibit heroic virtue. There will 
come a breaking point. Has not the breaking point 
already come? The great wave of prosperity brought 
about by England’s having fifty years’ start of all other 
nations in the establishment of industrialism has now 
clearly come to an end. Are Lancashire priests still ex¬ 
pecting Lancashire catholics to go on bringing large fam¬ 
ilies of children into a world in which they are no longer 
welcome ? As machinery is improved the need for human 
labours becomes less and less. I should think that the 
virtue of the catholic poor will soon be so astonishing 
as to be quite unbelievable. 

I say there is a preamble to the Christian faith and 
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there is a preamble to Christian morals. A certain men¬ 
tal health is necessary to the existence of the Christian 
faith. A certain physical well-being is necessary to the 
existence of Christian morals. A certain mental health 
is necessary — not any kind of mental health a par¬ 
ticular kind. It is, for instance, useless to expect the 
conversion of educated Hindus until you have convert¬ 
ed them from the Hindu notion of the fundamental un¬ 
reality of existence. And a certain physical well-being 
is necessary—not any kind ofwell-being—aparticular 
kind. 

At this point some people say that they discover a 
vicious circle — at least a charmed one. They say to 
live a good life you must be a practising catholic. But 
if, in order to be a practising catholic, it is necessary to 
live a good life then there is a vicious or charmed circle. 
(You can’t have A without B; but you can’t get B unless 
you have A.) The fallacy here is in the statement that to 
live a good life it is necessary to be a practising Christian. 
That is exactly the point. It is not true. It is no more true 
than it is to say that unless you accept the Christian faith 
you cannot think rightly. It is obvious that a certain way 
of thinking is necessary before acceptance of the faith is 
possible. And I say that a certain way of living is necessary 
before the practice of Christian morals is possible. 

It is true that it is possible to practise heroic virtue 
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under the most impossible conditions — that is what 
heroic virtue is. Just as it is possible for people of a 
certain genius to accept the faith in spite of the most 
ridiculous errors in their own minds or in those of 
their teachers. Thus we have the semi-manicheism or 
puritanism of some of the early fathers and of many 
modern parish priests. And, in morals, we have the ex¬ 
ample of many factory owners and many factory hands 
who live exemplary sacramental lives in spite of factory 
conditions. For, as they are never tired of telling us: ‘A 
man can be a very good catholic in a factory’. It remains 
true, however, that truth and error cannot permanently 
lie down together and Christian morals cannot perma¬ 
nently flourish in the same bed with a life contrary to 
nature. Modem finance imposes onus a totally unnatural 
privation. It is not at all that people have got to be clever 
before they can accept the faith. They have not got to be 
learned philosophers. They have got to have common 
sense. It is not that people have got to be wealthy before 
they can live a Christian life. They have not got to have 
luxuries. They have got to have the common necessities 
of human existence. It is folly to expect a man who is 
struggling to retain his mere sanity to accept the creed 
of Pius V. And it is equally folly to expect the millions 
of factory hands who are struggling like wolves to get a 
grip on the mere necessities of human nature to live lives 
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of Christian charity. It seems clear that the clergy aie 
barking up the wrong tree when from the altar steps they 
talk about sin to people who have been deprived of the 
possibility of living according to common natural mo¬ 
rals. What Father Drinkwater said, I say again: ‘The 
economicproblem fills the whole sky, nothing, nothing, 
nothing can be done until that problem has been dealt 
with’. How shall we ever get Christianity if we ’ve got 
to get a good life first ? How shall we ever get a good life if 
we have not first got Christianity ? That ’ s how they state 
the difficulty. ‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
justice and all these things shall be added. Christ him¬ 
self said so, and many are happy to hide behind the say¬ 
ing. But it is precisely the Kingdom of God and His jus¬ 
tice that I, followingunworthily the lead of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, am asking for. How can that be of God which is 
not according to nature ? How can that be justice which 
reduces men to the level of animals — which deprives 
men of what it is natural for them to have. 

Property is a natural right. How many factory hands 
own their own homes, or even their own tools — not 
to mention their work when it is done ? The family is 
the natural result of marriage. We have made children 
a disaster. Responsibility is the very mark of man. We 
have reduced the majority of the people to a subhuman 
condition of intellectual irresponsibility and we have 
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made the exercise of moral responsibility a matter of 
heroic virtue. 

Are these things the ‘other things’ which ‘shall be 
added’ ? No, they are the very bases upon which alone, 
here below, the Kingdom of God can be built. 

His ‘Kingdom is not of this world’. This saying is 
another happy hiding ground. Has the church no con¬ 
cern with society or with politics or with social re¬ 
form ? Has the church no use for money ? Has she no¬ 
thing to say about usury? Has she no use for buildings? 
Has she nothing to say about the conditions of working 
men? Then why was the encyclical Rerum No varum 
written ? Why the Quadragesimo Anno ? Why did He 
say ‘come to Me you weary and burdened’ ? Was the re¬ 
freshment He offered only to be got on the other side of 
the grave? If so why did He feed the four thousand on 
bread and fishes? Why did He have compassion on the 
multitude ? 

What then is to be done? What is the best politics 
for our time? I can only say this: that there does not 
seem to be the remotest possibility of any modern na¬ 
tion deliberately doing away with machinery. On the 
contrary there is every reason to suppose that machi¬ 
nery will be, as it is every day, every hour, still further 
developed, improved, extended and, eventually, made 
universal. I think we must assume this. But we can see 
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clearly that a machine civilization is ultimately doomed 
to fail because it is ultimately inhuman—incompatible 
with human nature. The use of it deprives those who 
mind it of their full responsibility as human beings — 
they are only fully human when they are not working. 
The machine state is ‘ the beehive state ’ with the bees en- 
joying culture in their spare time. Work in such a state 
is necessarily regarded as essentially noncultural. All 
work, architecture, agriculture, the making of clothes, 
all necessary work will be necessarily relegated to ‘the 
sphere of thedrains’—necessary evils. As industrialism 
has released the artist from the necessity of making any¬ 
thing useful so it has deprived the workman of the pos¬ 
sibility of being anything of an artist — a responsible 
workman. But though ultimately doomed, because in¬ 
herently unnatural, industrialism, the machine state, is 
obviously the present state & the state of the immediate 
future. 

Under these circumstances communism naturally 
seems the only just politics — the only just politics for 
the beehive state everybody seems to want — the bee¬ 
hive state no one is trying to prevent. I say communism 
seems the only just politics for the beehive state. For if 
you make things by machinery you must naturally have 
more and more standardization. The whole point of 
machinery is that it is capable of doing the same thing 
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over and over again. There is no point at all in using 
machinery to make things one by one and all different. 
Who would be such a fool as to set up the type for a 
book of which he was only going to print one copy ? 
Who would be such a fool as to invent a marvellous 
machine for making trousersif he only wanted a pair for 
himself? Standardization is the necessary consequence 
of machinery wherever it is used. (We may note in pas¬ 
sing that it will also be more and more incumbent upon 
us to see that the standard forms are good.) Standardiz¬ 
ation means big business. It is obvious that the bigger 
the business the more it partakes of the nature of a pub¬ 
lic service. The railways are public services however 
much their dividends are owned privately. The railways 
are already largely controlled and supervised by the 
Government. It is a small step to make the railways 
like the Post Office a national undertaking. You may say 
they would not be so efficient — God only knows! 

The point is that men, working men, will not much 
longer submit to the injustice of doing public service 
for private profit. 

So it is in all the big businesses which the use of 
machinery is necessitating. If the worker becomes a 
public servant it seems just that the service should be 
publicly owned and administered. It is analogous to a 
return to the feudal system — a system by no means 
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spumed by the church or necessarily antagonistic to it. 
In the feudal idea all property is held intrust. Thatis the 
idea of communism. And the public service which is 
most urgently needing to be publicly owned & adminis¬ 
tered is the service of issuing currency. Whatever else 
is done or not done the issue of currency by private 
companies, for their own profit, can no longer be tole¬ 
rated. Not because thebanksdonotrender goodservice 
and render it honestly but because the nature oftheser- 
vice rendered is a public service — a sovereign service 
—a service vital to the state, more vital than any other, 
a service which places those who render it in absolute 
command of the nation. It is, as the present Pope says 
in the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno,* adespoticeco- 
nomic domination ... by those who hold and control 
money—who because they hold and control money are 
able to govern credit and determine its allotment, for 
that reason supplying, so to speak, the life blood of the 
entire economic body, and grasping, as it were, in their 
hands the very soul of production, so that no one dare 
breathe against their will’. 

Perhaps you do not like the word ‘communism’. 
You can use another word if you like. The point is that 
it is now at last obvious that the village carrier, with his 
one cart and horse, is a very different kind of organiz- 
*C. T. S. translation, p. 46—7. 
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ation from the London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company. The village carrier owns his own apparatus 
and deals directly, like an artist, with his own known 
customers. The London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company is entirely impersonal. Fromthepointofview 
of most of those who draw profit from it, it is entirely 
a financial undertaking. 

But I am not advocating communism as a desirable 
form of state organization in itself. Even the russian 
communists do not do that. They hold it to be merely 
a transitional form—a bridge between private capital¬ 
ism and that complete individual freedom and full re¬ 
sponsibility which is called anarchy. I am only sayingthat 
communism seems to be the only just politics for that 
beehive state which everybody seems to want. Scrap 
machinery and communism would be absurd. Keep 
machinery, and the consequent 'big business which 
machinery necessarily involves, & you must choose be¬ 
tween communism and fascism. Fascism is the sort of 
state ownership favoured by the big industrialists. Com¬ 
munism is the sort of state ownership favoured by the 
‘proletarians’. Iadmitthat, as between communism and 
fascism, I ’m all for communism. It is clear, to me at 
least, that simple ideas of justice & love of one’s neigh¬ 
bour do not exist in the minds of the big industrialists. 
When the trade union leader talks about ‘the service 
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of his fellows’ he may be kidding himself. But he ’s not 
so dead certainly kidding himself as the big business man 
is when he talks about ‘service’. ‘It ’s your money we 
want’ — that is the real motive of the man of business. 
It must be so. The business man does not exist to make 
things. He does not exist to employ labour. Whenever 
he gets a chance he replaces human labour by machin¬ 
ery. The business man, it is obvious, & it is quite chari¬ 
table to say so, exists to make money. Now that is not 
true of the ‘proletarian’. At any rate it is not generally 
true as it is generally true of the man of business. A pro¬ 
letarian is not by definition a money maker. A man of 
business is a money maker by definition. A proletarian 
is by definition a man who has nothing to sell but his 
labour. A man of business is by definition a man who 
buys cheap and sells dear— that is his business—that is 
business itself. 

Therefore though I hate the beehive state because it 
is inhuman & therefore ultimately unchristian & there¬ 
fore incompatible with Christianity—it is the beehive 
state that is our immediate future and, for such a state, 
it seems clear that justice is more likely to be achieved 
when ownership is vested in men as workmen rather 
than in men as men of business. It is not possible for any 
human being to be entirely disinterested but some in¬ 
terests are more humane than others. The self-interest 
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of ordinary workmen is more to be commended than 
the self-interest of men whose professional concern is 
neither with making things nor even with using them, 
but simply with selling them. 

In this connection we might remember what Saint 
Thomas Aquinas* said about men of business. ‘The de¬ 
sire of trading tends especially to gain; therefore through 
trading avarice is enkindled, mutual trust will be at an 
end, the doors opened to fraud, the common good de¬ 
spised, private good sought, zeal for virtue will wither 
—the civic life corrupted. . . . Hence the perfect city 
should use commerce moderately. ’ But I am not saying, 
any more than Saint Thomas did, that all business men 
are bad men. Nor am I saying, far from it, that all work¬ 
ing men are good. I am saying the perfectly simple thing, 
the perfectly obvious thing and a thing backed not only 
by St. Thomas Aquinas, as in the quotation just given, 
but by the Gospels themselves (for if it is hard for rich 
men to enter the Kingdom of Heaven still harder must 
it be for them to make a heavenly kingdom)—and did 
not St. James say: ‘Woe to you rich men! weep & howl 
in your miseries which shall come upon you — your 
riches are putrid’—I am only saying that men brought 
up in the counting house & having minds filled with the 
ideas of the city, the bank, the stock exchange, the mar- 
*‘<Je Regimine Vrincipurn (Chap. III). 
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ket, are, of all men, the least likely to make good gover¬ 
nors. ‘ Howshall he find wisdom thatholdeth the plough ? ’ 
And even more: how shall he find wisdom that holdeth 
the stocks and shares? Nobility is above all things the 
necessary quality & proper mark of governors. Riches 
do not confer nobility. 

I have drawn your attention to the sayings of saints & 
of philosophers, of popes and parsons; hear also, as they 
say in the Church of England, what a politician says: 
Edmund Burke, in his inquiry into our ideas of the su¬ 
blime and beautiful, says: ‘There are some men formed 
with feelings so blunt . . . that they can hardly be said 
to be awake during the whole course of their lives. . . . 
There are others so continually in the agitation of gross 
and merely sensual pleasures, or so occupied in the low 
drudgery of avarice . . . that their minds . . . can hardly 
be put in motion by the delicate and refined play of the 
imagination’.* 

Therein is enshrined, in spite of its elegant language, 
a truth of which communists at least are fully aware — 
Plutocracy is of all forms of government the absolute 
worst. 

What then is the position of the church in the bee- 
*Ed. Burke, ‘ Inquiry into . . . the Sublime and Beautiful’, 
Chiswick Press, 1820, pp. 17 seq. 
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hive state ? Obviously it must be in a poor position. The 
position of a poor relation — however much camou¬ 
flaged, as in Italy by the appearance of state favour and 
by a continuance of all the ecclesiastical paraphernalia 
of red and purple. It will also be, as always, in the posi¬ 
tion of a leaven — a thing more or less secretly and on 
the quiet producing a ferment — a ferment which will 
eventually, God knows after how many generations of 
beehivedom, disintegrate the whole inhuman thing. But 
we ’ve got to be clear about it. We can no longer escape 
responsibility. Red & purple—mediaevalism, incense, 
gothic architecture, classic architecture, all the ritual 
business! Would it not be better to weed all these things 
out ? For one person they attract there mustbeahundred 
they repel—repel, because they are bad heraldry they 
do not proclaim the real thing. They are not the product 
of our own life—our own thought. They camouflage our 
real minds. We are not a survival of mediaevalism. The 
mediaeval supremacy of the church has not survived. We 
are back in the catacombs—whether we like it or not. 


^[Revealed truth presupposes natural truth. Revealed 
morals presupposes natural morals. Right thinking pre¬ 
cedes right faith. Right living precedes right loving. It 
is not enough that we preserve our sanity. It is neces¬ 
sary also that we preserve our common humanity. 
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That is the idea. It may be called ‘the idea of two 
preambles’. We have always been told that a certain 
way of thinking was the necessary preamble to the Chris¬ 
tian faith. We have now to make it clear that a certain way 
of living is the necessary preamble to Christian morals. 


THE POLITICS OF INDUSTRIALISM 


Machinery runs according to the laws of mechanics 
and not according to the moral law. This is not to say 
that the laws of mechanics are immoral, but simply that 
they are non-moral. N ow the main principle of mechani¬ 
cal invention is the elimination of waste energy. Of two 
machines doing the same work, that is the better which 
costs less to run. This is the same as saying that the better 
machine is better designed for its purpose; for the pur¬ 
pose of machinery is to reduce the costs of production. 
The chief cost of production is human labour. Even the 
cost of materials is chiefly made up of the cost of human 
labour. Stone would be cheap as dirt if it could be dug as 
easily. Petrol would be as cheap as water if it came down 
as rain. It is always labour which costs money. I leave out 
of consideration here the question of bank interest and 
interest on money borrowed. If interest is not in some 
way payment for effort it is usury, and as such an unjust 
charge, something for nothing, a thing to be abolished as 
a thing ruinous to society. It is labour which costs money 
& it is to save the cost of labour that machinery has been 
invented and its use spread throughout the world. 

Tools are not machines in the common sense of the 
word. A thing is a tool when it helps. A hammer helps 
a man to get a nail into a wall. A chisel helps a man to cut 
stone or wood. Digging without a spade is impossible. 
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Tools are simply extensions of men’s hands. The human 
hand is a handle—a handle to hold tools. Machines do 
not help the workman; they displace him. That is their 
sole object. That is why the introduction of machinery 
dates from the dispossession of the workman. It was 
not until the maj ori ty of workmen ceased to be small in¬ 
dependent master craftsmen, owning their own work¬ 
shops , their own tools, and their work when done that it 
was possible to gather workmen into factories. It was not 
until the factory system had developed that the cost of 
labour figured as an item in the account books of men of 
business. When labour, beaten down to the starvation 
level, formed itself into unions for the regulation and in¬ 
crease of wages and established the notion of a minimum 
wage below which no worker could be employed, then 
a sharp spur was given to the masters & a great premium 
put upon the invention of machinery. They say machin¬ 
ery does away with the drudgery of human labour, and it 
is certain that the labour by which a daily newspaper was 
produced in the days of the hand-worked printing press 
was much more grinding than that of the skilled mecha¬ 
nics who mind the machines now used, but it was not 
with any idea of kindness to animals or prevention of 
cruelty to children that machinery was introduced and 
developed. The sole object of machinery is to lower the 
costs of production. The costs of production are the costs 
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of human labour. Machinery makes human labour less 
necessary. If it does not do that it is no good. 

But machinery, unlike tools, is very costly to buy; 
it takes a lot of human labour to make it. Therefore it 
can only be used by wealthy employers or companies 
of employers, and companies of employers can collect 
more capital for the purchase of machinery than even 
the wealthiest individual. Thus the conduct of manu¬ 
facture tends to become more and more impersonal the 
more it becomes an affair of companies. And the more 
impersonal itbecomes themore it becomesan affair con¬ 
ducted solely for the profits. One man or a few men may 
have a genuine interest in the thing manufactured, but 
a hundred or thousand shareholders are more interested 
in the profit accruing to them from the investment of 
their money than in the nature or quality of the thing 
produced. Who could wish it otherwise? It would be 
contrary to the nature of things if lack of personal con¬ 
trol did not spell lack of interest in the work. 

Machinery was not introduced to help the worker, 
nor was it introduced to improve the work done. Ma¬ 
chinery does not exist to make things better; it does not, 
in fact, exist to make things at all. When we saymachin- 
ery exists to make things more profitably we are speak- 
ingas holy innocents. What we are really meaning is that 
machinery exists to make the thing called profits. Things 
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in the ordinary sense of the word, houses and tables and 
pins and ships and wireless sets, are made first of all in the 
mind. They are creatures of the imagination. When the 
imagination is that of a responsible workman (the person 
sometimes called an ‘artist’) the thing imagined is imag¬ 
ined as made of this material or that. But when the imag¬ 
ination is that of the man of business the thing imagined 
is only very vaguely associated with any particular mat¬ 
erial. Say the word chair to a worker in wood and he will 
see a wooden chair. Say wall to the harness maker and he 
will see fortifications of leather. Say chair to a chair mer¬ 
chant and he will see perhaps five per cent in High Wy¬ 
combe as against six percent inCzechoslovakia.Things to 
a man of business are made for sale — that is what they 
are for. Of course in his office and when he goes home 
at night he uses chairs to sit on, but as a producer of chairs 
he is really a producer of profits from the sale of chairs. 
Making profits, not making chairs, ishisjob. Andthejob 
of making profits is greatly assisted by the use of machin¬ 
ery because machinery reduces the cost of labour. 

This function of profit making is of course camouflaged 
in various ways. Thus during the war of 1914—1918 
it was found possible to make munitions much faster by 
machinery than it had been possible in the time of Crom¬ 
well to make them by hand. War profiteers, therefore, 
wore the garb of patriotism. Again type-composition by 
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means of the monotype or linotype machines makes it 
possible for books to be much more quickly & accui ately 
produced than by hand-setting. So the spread of learning 
is assisted, and the manufacturers of these machines may 
regard themelves as benefactors. Again without mach¬ 
ine facture it would not be possible for Messrs. Wool- 
worth to sell fountain-pens for sixpence. Woolworth 
fountain-pens are not the best, but it is possible for every 
school-girl to have one, and thus a literate nation is en¬ 
couraged. Again with the help of the machine called the 
locomotive it is possible to go from London to Birming¬ 
ham more comfortably in two hours than in the eight¬ 
eenth century it could be done in two days. Thus much 
valuable time is saved for the conduct of more profit¬ 
making, whereas formerly it was wasted in uncomfort¬ 
able coaches and expensive hotels. Again who would not 
regard as saviours of their people those who first made 
steamships to cross the English Channel? 

Nevertheless, profits are the raison d’etre of the ma¬ 
chine, and if machinery were not profitable no amount 
of enthusiasm on the part of inventors or philanthropists 
would be sufficient to make any man of business invest 
his money in it. 

Now we will assume for the purposes of this article 
that no one wants to abolish machinery. Let us even as¬ 
sume that it could not be done. Let us assume that the 
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benefits ofmechanical transport and mass production far 
outweigh any supposed disadvantages and that we have 
so completely destroyed the idea of craftsmanship and 
intellectual responsibility in the majority of workmen 
that areturn to hand labour would be as impossible for the 
producer as it would be cruel to the consumer. There 
are now two questions to be considered. First there is 
the question: What is the proper development of mach¬ 
ine-made things? Second: Whatistheproperpoliticsfor 

a machine-made world ? 

Machinery runs according to the laws of mechanics. 
Strange as it may seem, we are only now, after more than 
a hundred years of it, beginning to appreciate this fact. 
We are only now beginning to see that the styles of art 
(art embraces all making, and is not only the making of 
pictures and sculptures) which were the natural product 
of a hand-labouring world are entirely unsuitable and 
indeed impossible and therefore ridiculous when imi¬ 
tated by men usingmachines. It is now clear to the lead¬ 
ers in architecture and factory production, & will soon 
be clear to the man in the street & the consumer of ma¬ 
chine-made things, that in as much as one person can¬ 
not be held responsible for making anything, the thing 
called ‘human personality’ can no longer be expressed 
in things made. The thing called beauty is no longer a 
quality of workmanship as well as of design; it is now a 




‘ . . . and it is certain that the labour by which a daily newspaper was pro¬ 
duced in the days of the hand-worked printing press was much more grind¬ 
ing than that of the skilled mechanics who mind the machines now used’ 
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quality of design alone. If a thing be well designed we 
may say some human being has so designed it & is respon¬ 
sible. If a thing be well made we must say it is because 
the machine used in its making was properly designed 
and the machine minders attentive and obedient, but we 
cannot hold any one of them responsible as a workman. 
If our 1937 Austin is a bad model we can find no work¬ 
man who is responsible for its badness. There is none to 
be found. The consequences of these facts are now ob¬ 
vious, but they were not obvious until yesterday. All 
through the nineteenth century manufacturers and ar¬ 
chitects strove to do by machinery what their fathers & 
grandfathers had done by hand. Theyproduced machine- 
made gothic architecture and machine-made things of 
all sorts in imitation of hand woodwork, hand metal¬ 
work and hand pottery. They even produced machine- 
made ornament and were proud to have invented ma¬ 
chinery for stamping out imitation wood carving, and 
were pleased with the product. Men are mostly fools, 
and of course all this sort of thing is only foolishness 
even if it may all he traced back to the avarice, camou¬ 
flaged as benevolence, of men of business. But it is a fool¬ 
ishness which is now seen as such. It is out of date. Plain 
things are now seen to be the only things rightly made 

bymachinery,andbeauty inmachine-made things is now 
seen to be a quality of functional design alone. The beau- 
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ty of battleships & type-writing machines & machine- 
made chairs is not the product of the personal fancy, 
however well disciplined, of their makers; it is, like the 
beauty of bones and flowers, the product of a strict at¬ 
tention to the real necessities of the thing to be made 
and the purpose for which it is intended. 

But there is no point in machinery, involving as it does 
large outlay of capital, unless large quantities of things 
can be turned out. There is no point in the installation 
of an elaborate & expensive machine to print one book or 
make one chair. Machines run according to the laws of 
mechanics and any kind of organization is a kind of ma¬ 
chine. One mark of a healthy and vigorous organism is 
its vigorous excretion of what is inimical to it. Machine 
organization is no exception. What is foreign to the na¬ 
ture of mechanism and to the nature of machine industry 
will inevitably be cast out. Mechanization in so far as it 
is healthy and vigorous will inevitably discard the imita¬ 
tion humanity of Victorian factory goods. More & more 
clearly itistobeseen that the responsibility for the quality 
of industrial products is that of the designer, and more 
and more clearly is it to be seen that design for machine 
industry'can only achieve beauty (that is to say the qual¬ 
ity in things such that being seen they please) when it is 
strictly confined to functional necessity. And as things 
are made in larger and larger quantities this functionalism 
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becomes more and more imperative. Standardization is 
a necessity of machine industry if the objects of mechan¬ 
ization are to be achieved. The perfection of the standard 
is, therefore,themainenthusiasmofindustrialdesigners. 

But though the things turned out tend to become in 
their own line better & better—so that the best factory- 
made clocks of to-day are much better & much better 
looking than the factory-made clocks of fifty years ago 
and though the mind of the designer is fully occupied & 
his life a fully responsible one, the minds of the factory 
hands tend to become a kind of pulp and their lives to 
become a counterpart of the lives of mere bees or ants. 
Hence for the factory hand no interest is so urgent as that 
of wages. High pay and short hours, which are the prop¬ 
er accompaniment of high responsibility, have now be¬ 
come the necessity of workers from whom all responsi¬ 
bility has been taken away. Work means wages, and it 
means nothing else whatever. Let the wage be as high 
as possible and the hours as short. 

This brings us to the second question. What are the 
proper politics for a machine-made world ? Remember 
we are assuming that machinery is not to be abolished, 
that its abolition is both undesirable and impossible. 
Machinery runs according to the laws of mechanics. 
Human beings run according to the moral law. These 
two things conflict with one another at every point, and 
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in the end there is no doubt that humanity will win; hut 
now, at this present time, we have chosen to run a ma¬ 
chine world. The machine world is our world, we ac¬ 
cept it and rejoice in it. The moral law is in abeyance as 

far as work time is concerned. The workman, thehand , 

is not a moral being. He is a tool. Incidentally his human¬ 
ity, the dregs of humanity which remain to him in the 
factory, is a nuisance. We don’t want human beings in 
thefactory. Machinery isbetter. The whole enthusiasm 
of mechanical invention is towards the saving of human 
labour. Notthemachine but the man is to be abolished. 
But it is the man in the factory, not the man in the street, 
who is the enemy. The man in the street is a friend; he 
is there to buy the goods. The whole problem is how to 
do away with human labour in production, and yet in¬ 
crease the number of consumers and their purchasing 
power. That is the real problem, its root and branch. 

But such is the complexity of our past and the com¬ 
plexity of the half-baked muddle of the present that it 
is nearly impossible to throw off our conventional and 
traditional visions of ourselves. Romance fills our news¬ 
papers and our Houses of Parliament. Our books are 
nearly all romances and our conversation is an undif¬ 
ferentiated mass of fact and falsehood, rationality and 
nonsense. The words liberal, conservative and labour 
are still taken to mean something real. Artist and crafts- 
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man, good workman, honest labour, kind employer, all 
the old-fashioned designations still carry with them the 
collars and ties of their distant respectabilities. We still 
apply the epithets of morality to things whose real nature 
is now mechanical. 4 Business is business , the Victorian 
shop-keeper kept on saying, and was regarded as an im- 
moralperson by bishops and preachers. Buthe was right. 
You can’t have industrialism and still pretend you have 
got the arts & crafts. You can ’ t have international finance 
and still pretend that the king’s head on a coin signifies 
that the king is the controller of the nation’s money. If 
there is morality it is now for spare time — a hobby to 
be encouraged but nothing to do with work, nothing to 
do with business, nothing to do with industry. N ow what 
should be our politics ? Suppose weanswercommunism. 
Whatmakescommunismseem the proper answer ?What 

makes communism seem to be the only just politics for 
the industrialism which we have so wholeheartedly em¬ 
braced? We must look at the problem as objectively as 
possible. It is no use bringing to the discussion notions 
derived from pre-industrial conditions. W e must not say 
I am a liberal therefore such & such, or I am a tory there¬ 
fore so and so. We must look straight at the thing around 
us, the mechanization of industry, the separation of the 
notion of art from the notion of utility, the divorce of 

,the 
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division of men into owners of the means of production 
and proletarians, that is men who own nothing but their 
power to labour. That isourworld.Itisaworldof power. 
What should be its politics ? 

It is obvious that the whole nation contributes to what 
the nation enj oys. We cannot say the masters alone made 
the benefits of industrialism, nor that the men alone made 
them .We cannot say the men are responsible and not the 
women. We cannot say the adults are necessary but not 
the children. And if the whole nation contributes to the 
making of the thing the whole nation has the right to 
enjoy it. Thus it is with machinery & the benefits of ma¬ 
chinery . Machinery was not made by the masters or even 
invented by them. Machines & the product of machines 
belong to everyone, for allhave contributed to their mak¬ 
ing. This is the difference between theindustrial state and 
one in which manufacture is conducted by the old meth¬ 
ods of small-scale craftsmanship. In the industrial state it 
ceases to be possible for a man to say: I, John Smith, have 
made this thing or that. It is necessary to say: We, the 
whole nation, have made it. The old notion of ownership 
must go the same way as the old notion of responsibility. 
W e have destroyed the one, we cannot preserve the other. 
Communism inevitably follows capitalism, not because 
capitalism is abad thingleadinginevitably to a worse, but 
because capitalism is a certain kind of thing leading in- 
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evitably to its fulfilment. Capitalism necessarily means 
the big and bigger organization of business and the great 
& greater development of machinery. These things mean 
the decrease of the personal intellectual responsibility 
of the workman and eventually its complete suppression 
by the use ofmore & more complex & efficient machines. 
The big business inevitably develops into the public ser¬ 
vice. The idea of public service for private profit inevit¬ 
ably becomes obsolete. The old-fashioned railway guard 
who is proud to reserve a seat for one of the directors is 
simply a comical survival of the days when all service 
was personal service. And more than anything else that 
state of affairs is hateful in which it rests with private in¬ 
dividuals to determine whether millions shall work or 
starve. Informertimesifamasterdismissedhisman there 
was no question but that the man could immediately find 
another master or even set up for himself. Those times 
have gone. We have elected that they shall not return. 
The artist, the responsible workman, the man who makes 
things because he chooses so to do & to keep or sell those 
things, is now an eccentric person, valued for his eccen¬ 
tricity, valued for the fact that he is a peculiar person 
whose peculiar personality is stamped upon his work. 
He is no longer the ordinary workman. The ordinary 
workman is now the impersonal tool in the service of the 
whole community. Communism, the service of all by a] 1 
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for the good of all, is the only politics compatible with 
industrialism. 

Is communism compatible with Catholicism? The 
question is an improper one. The question is: Is Catho¬ 
licism compatible with the industrial development of 
society ? The answer is certainly: No. For at the root of 
Catholicism is the doctrine of human responsibility, and 
that state in which human responsibility is denied or di¬ 
minished is a state in which Catholicism cannot flourish. 
Man is man all the time, and not only in his spare time. 
In an industrial state men, ‘ working men ’, the maj ority, 
are only fully responsible when they are not working. In 
such a state Catholicism returns to the catacombs. Thence 
she will emerge when the orgasm of industrial triumph 
has spent itself. 



‘Men are mostly fools, and of course all this sort of thing is only foolish 
ness’ (page 62). 
































































MEN & THINGS, & THINGS OF STONE 


A lecture on sculpture to art school students seemed 
to me to be an impossible proposition; at any rate one 
I could not undertake. I have been in art schools and I 
know what it is to be an art student. I know what was 
the origin of art schools and I know the difference be¬ 
tween an art school and a workshop or studio. 

Moreover I know what is the business of sculpture 
in the world to-day — how it is no longer the natural 
flowering of the walls of buildings or the production 
of objects of worship, but is, on the one hand, a sort 
of cosmetic applied by architects to the walls of their 
buildings, so that the smell of their industrial origin 
shall be hidden; and, on the other, the business of pro¬ 
ducing curiosities for museums. 

Nevertheless, and even because of these things, I 
did not wish to keep silent. I therefore chose the title 
of this lecture in the hope that certain implications 
would be made clear by it. 

^[Men & things—& things of stone! It seems to me im¬ 
perative, it seems to me unavoidable, it seems to me in¬ 
cumbent upon anyone who lectures to-day, to begin at 
the beginning, to go back to the beginning. 

We can no longer take the world for granted. We 
can no longer take art schools & art students for granted. 
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We can no longer take the thing called sculpture for 

Sculpture is one of the things classified under the 
name of art. 

We can no longer take art for granted. 

Art is one of the things men occupy themselves with. 

We can no longer take men for granted. 

For granted — I mean that we can no longer take it 
for granted that we know what we mean by the words 
man, art, sculpture, the world. 

Still less can we assume that we all mean the same 
things by the same words. 

You are art students and you think of me as a sculp¬ 
tor. But I am not a sculptor in the sense understood in 
art schools. 

I am not even an artist in the sense in which the world 
to-day uses the word. 

I am not even interested in art in the sense in which 
art critics understand the thing. 

Art, as they understand it, is to me altogether mad 
and eccentric. 

I am only interested in it as I am interested in psy¬ 
chotherapy and the revelations of spiritualistic seances. 
Art has come to be that. 

For why? 




Men 
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Because we have so arranged things that all neces¬ 
saries of life, the utilities, building, food, clothes & fur¬ 
niture are simply objects of merchandise, produced in 
thewayofbusinessbypeople whose only interest in them 
is either the wages they are paid for working or the pro¬ 
fits they draw from selling. The workman’s wife is in¬ 
terested in the things she buys and the man of business 
is interested in the things he uses — 

But the workman in the factory — 
the man of business in the office — 

Neither in the factory nor in the office is work any¬ 
thing but what brings in wages or profits. If it does not 
bring in wages the workman won’t do it. Why on earth 
should he ? 

If it doesn’t bring in profits the man of business will 
try something else. 

He is not in it, as he says, ‘for his health’. And, even 
if he were, what about the shareholders ? They are not 
investing their money from a sense of philanthropy — 
not as a general rule. What are stockbrokers for? 

And, on the other hand, as man, whatever we think 
of him and however we define him, does not live ‘by 
bread alone’ but requires luxuries as well as necessa¬ 
ries, we have arranged things so that the producer of 
luxuries is more and more divorced from the producer 
of necessaries, more and more divorced from the busi- 
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ness of ordinary production, more & more a hot-house 
plant and his work more and more hot-house flowers. 

As the late professor of fine art in the University of 
Edinburgh has most admirably and concisely expressed 
it: ‘Industrialism has released the artist from the ne¬ 
cessity of making anything useful’. 

And, as I may add, industrialism has released the work¬ 
man from the necessity of making anything amusing. 

The necessities & the luxuries have been cut asunder. 
The producer of necessities is an entirely different kind 
of person from the producer of luxuries. 

The notion of work has been separated from the no¬ 
tion of art. 

The notion of the useful has been separated from 
the notion of the beautiful. 

The workman, the factory ‘hand’ has no responsi¬ 
bility for the intellectual quality of what the machine 
turns out — still less for the sensual, i.e. that which 
appeals to our sensibilities — 

the luxury man, the artist, has no concern with any¬ 
thing else. 

There is no possibility whatever by which factory ar¬ 
ticles can be, or even claim to be expressive of the indi¬ 
vidual personalities of factory ‘hands’. More and more, 
therefore, the work of the independent workman, the 
studio workman, the artist, is valued as being expressive 
of his peculiar idiosyncrasy and nothing else. 
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Peculiar, and more and more peculiar. 

Eccentric, and more and more eccentric. 

Robinson Crusoe was not more isolated from the rest 
of the world than the modern ‘artist’ is isolated from 
the ordinary life of the majority of his fellow-men. 

The factory workman is paid to submerge himself in 
the machine — to become a machine himself. He has 
been reduced to a ‘sub-human condition of intellect¬ 
ual irresponsibility’ — as the theologian says. 

The artist is paid to exalt himself upon a pedestal, 
to thank God he is not as other men are to exhibit 
his soul naked. 

The artist is all soul, the workman has no soul at all. 

I mean the workman as such has no soul. In his spare 
time, in the time when he is not working, in the time 
when he is no longer a workman — then of course he 
has a soul like his master’s — almost like an artist’s — 

Then he requires amusement. 

Then he requires culture. 

Then he requires luxuries. 

Then of course there is the wireless, and lectures on 
science and Shakespeare. 

Then of course there are picture galleries and muse¬ 
ums where they house the peculiar works of the pecu¬ 
liar people called artists. 

And, on the other hand, the artist as such has no body. 
In his spare time, in the time when he is not working, 
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in the time when he is not an artist — then of course he 

has a body like anyone else’s. 

Then he requires the necessaries of life — the things 
produced by machinery in the factory. 

He requires a drink — Guinness is good for you. (I 
prefer a Bass — or, as a matter of fact, a Worthington.) 

He requires bread — grown in Canada, ground in 
Liverpool, baked in gas ovens. 

He requires clothes—he used to dresshowhe chose; 
now he must dress like a respectable bank clerk and 
buy ready made suits of clothes. 

Ready made! That is made ready for d ummies, tailors ’ 
dummies. 

For if you make suits by the thousand you can’t 
make them to fit anyone in particular, so you make them 
to fit an ideal man, a ‘cave-man’ with square shoulders, 
like a tee square. 

He requires houses and furniture. 

Being an artist, of course he doesn’t want any sham 
art. 

He doesn’t want any imitation half-timbered Jaco- 
bethan bungalows — such as give an air of culture to 
the suburbs of Glasgow and Birmingham and London. 

He doesn’t any longer want the refined imitation 
Greek and Roman of Edinburgh or Bath. 

He prefers well ventilated flats, with lifts and sound 
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sanitation, and he prefers steel furniture and no ‘art 
nonsense’. 

But whereas the workman wants as little work & as 
much leisure as possible, the artist wants more work 
and very little leisure. 

For the artist can think of nothing better to do, and 
the workman can think of nothing better than doing 
nothing. 

In fact the workman’s ideal is the life of a gentleman 
living on shareholders’ dividends. 

You may say this is an impossible dichotomy. That 
things aren’t like that. 

That the division between artists and factory hands 
is not so complete. 

That the artist is not yet entirely released from the 
necessity of making anything useful. 

That the workman, the factory hand, is not yet en¬ 
tirely released from responsibility. 

It is true. 

But then nothing ever was complete. 

We say, for example, that Roman society consisted 
of free men and slaves. 

There was a dichotomy as complete as one might wish 
to see. 

But even so the free man was not exonerated from 
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duties and the slave was not entirely without rights. 
The free man, in fact, was very much bound and the 
slave was, in the absence of machinery, a very respon¬ 
sible workman. It remains true to say that Roman so¬ 
ciety consisted of free men and slaves. And that state 
of affairs coloured all their society. The institution of 
slavery was the mark of antiquity. Just as the insistence 
on the unique value of any individual is the mark of 
Christianity. 

So to-day industrialism is the mark of our society & 
industrialism makes the dichotomy I have described. 

It makes, and as it perfects itself, that is to say as 
men perfect it — 

for man is conditioned by his environment but not 
controlled by it — 

industrialism will make a still harder and sharper 
division between work and leisure, 

between the necessary and the amusing, 
between what we call useful and what we call Art. 
The division is not yet complete — 

The dregs of the pre-industrial world are still appa¬ 
rent. Not yet are all cows milked or all bricks laid by 
machinery. 

Not yet are all machines minded by machines — 
most machines still need human beings to mind them. 


Men 
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But these things will pass — these dregs. 

I went recently round the Oxford University Press. 
The O. U. P. is a very big commercial enterprise. The 
output of books — Bibles and learned works — of all 
kinds is enormous. 

It is a great factory — a book factory. 

Machine composition, machine printing, machine 

Marvellous machines. 

But what was really appalling was the number of peo¬ 
ple employed, human beings — 

It seemed absurd. Hundreds of young men and young 
women doing the most ridiculous repetitive operations 
— operations quite mechanical in their nature — oper¬ 
ations which, with a little ingenuity, machines could be 
invented to do & do better—that is quicker, more eco¬ 
nomically. 

And machinesdonotinvolve their owner inthe neces¬ 
sity of observing trade union regulations. They do not 
require the presence of factory inspectors & welfare 
workers. 

They do not want time off for tea. 

They are not jealous of one another and they never 
send deputations to dispute about wages to the Master 
Printers’ Federation. 

So, at the O. U. P., it was the men, not the ma- 
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chines, which were appalling—the men & the women. 
Could they not, we asked, invent machines to do simple 
jobs like those? 

It seemed as though all the complicated jobs are done 
by machinery and only the simple routine jobs left to 
the human beings. 

It seemed all wrong. 

It wasn’t that there were too many machines in the 
place, but too many men and women. 

The machines were almost grand, almost noble — 
they were certainly fascinating. 

But the men and women were petty, ignoble and 
futile. 

But, it naturally follows, the more we use machin¬ 
ery in production, the less reason there is for all those 
ornamental fal-lals which were the product of the exu¬ 
berance of the workman in the old days of hand-work. 
When you do things by hand in your own small work¬ 
shop, for your own personal customers, you naturally, 
as much for your own amusement as for that of your 
customer, let yourself ‘rip’ every now and then. Your 
works cannot fail to be to some extent the expression 
of your own personality. But too much fancy business 
is a nuisance. 
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It is a good thing therefore that exuberance has its 
natural limits — 

For one thing: there are limits to your customers’ 
willingness to pay for it. 

For another: men are naturally conservative — most 
men are — and hate innovations. 

For another: men are naturally shy—shyer than wo¬ 
men — and hate showing off. 

So there was seldom any need to worry about the over¬ 
doing of the self-expression business. 

Of course there were bad periods — periods of silli¬ 
ness — flamboyant periods, grandiose periods, over- 
ornate periods (look at Henry VlTs chapel! or the 
Thistle chapel . . .) — 

but these were as much the fault of the customer as of 
the workman — 

The prosperous merchant likes a lot of ornament for 
his money. 

The prosperous merchant is not famous for refine¬ 
ment. 

The only thing that has ever curbed the pride of the 
prosperous merchant is the religion of puritanism. Man 
is always prone to puritanism—because man is a bit of a 
rabbit and frightened of his own lusts. He gets The wind 
up, 5 as we say, and runs to the other extreme. 

Moreover, though they hardly ever saw it clearly & 
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seldom stated it, you cannot make money if you squan¬ 
der your profits in riotous living. 

Therefore a religion which forbade riotous living was 
a good religion for money-makers. 

And as you couldn’t make money and live riotously, 
it was as obvious that money-making was the mark of 
righteousness, as that righteousness was the best way 
to make money. 

So the religion of puritanism curbed the pride of the 
prosperous merchant & they broke all the church fur¬ 
niture and images. 

*[[ And what puritanism didn’t destroy has been made 
absurd by industrialism. 

Machine-made ornament is absurd. 

It is not only absurd in the nature of things — for 
machines are incapable of being exuberant — 

It is absurd in mere fact. 

It looks absurd. It looks silly. 

It ’s as absurd as a prayer-wheel. 

So about the year 18^0 even merchants were dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Then we had the Great Exhibition. 

Then we had the South Kensington Museum. 

Then we had the art schools. 

All these things: because industrialism, factory-pro- 
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duction, machine-production, wasn ’ t turning out things 
of which anyone could be proud. 

The business of design had passed out of the hands of 
the workman, the factory ‘hand’ (naturally): and, in the 
hands of the masters, whose only concern was profits 
(quite naturally — for all their talk about the ‘white 
man’s burden’ & the duty of spreading ‘british culture’ 
was conditioned by balance sheets — I mean business 
isn’t philanthropy and doesn’t even profess to be) — in 
the hands of the masters ‘design’ was nothing more than 
machine reproductions of what had formerly done by 
hand. 

So they set up art schools — 
to train designers. 

To study in the museum & apply the results of their 
study (after passing examinations) to the business of 
manufacture. 

But — what a rigmarole the story is! Art schools! Di¬ 
rectly they said the word ‘art’, they found themselves 
entangled in all the paraphernalia of the studios. Natur¬ 
ally by the year 1850 the art of the studios had become 
completely divorced from the art of the workshop. 

The idea of ‘art’ had been divorced from the idea of 
making things. 

It had become simply the business of makingpictures 
of things. 
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And as pictures, made one by one, & moreover made 
one by one by gentlemen, were rather more expensive to 
buy than things made by the hundred by people com¬ 
pelled, more or less by law, to live at subsistence level 
—so pictures were bought only by the rich — 
(photographic reproductions of 4 old masters’ hadn ’ t yet 
been invented). 

So the word art was inextricably entangled with ideas 
of the pictorial. 

Art! That means models, and portraits, and paint¬ 
ings of landscapes — 

These ideas were very difficult to harmonize with the 
needs of british manufacturers; and art schools have, in 
consequence, always been torn asunder between the idea 
of art as the business of ‘holding a mirror up to nature’ 
and the idea of art as the business of making plain things 
ornamental. 

— What a funny story it is! 

The life class in one room, textile design and wall¬ 
papers in another. Still life & ‘the antique’ in one place, 
bookbinding and printing and art metal work some¬ 
where else. And to crown all, & make sure that the tax¬ 
payers’ money wasn’t being wasted, a grand system of 
art’examinationsandabody of harassed art masters spen¬ 
ding a large part of their time filling up attendance forms 
and, like a parish priest, scrutinizing birth certificates 
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to make sure applicants for the life class were respectable 
persons, and applicants for the trade classes were not 
infringing the rules of trade unions. 

But although the first business of art schools was the 
study of ornament — historic ornament and examina¬ 
tions on the history of ornament — 
the first business of industrialism is to make things by 
machinery. 

And machines can’t do ornament — 
even ornament designed by students trained in art schools. 

All the best people refused to have it. 

Plain things became fashionable. 

So, by 1890, after 40 years of art schools, the word 
artistic came to mean plain 

Plain serge is called ‘art’ serge. 

Plain walls are called ‘artistic . 

To eschew the product of the South Kensington art 
schools was the only way of avoiding art nonsense. It 
became clear that under industrial conditions of pro¬ 
duction only plain things could be good things. 

I say it became clear — 

But it did not become clear to everyone — 

It is not clear to everyone even yet. 

And it didn’t become clear to men of business. 

Men of business still think of art with a big A as 
meaning the more or less faithful and sentimentalized 
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representation of nature — life study and models, por¬ 
trait painting and landscape. 

And they still think of art with a small a as being the 
addition of ornament to what would otherwise, in their 
view, be plain and therefore ugly. 

You can sell art with a big A by itself. 

It’s 4 Art’—the things you put in museums (picture 
galleries are a sort of museum). 

And art with a small a is something you use to sell 
other things with — 

to give a saleable quality to things otherwise unsaleable. 

Under the stress of the breakdown of capitalism 
which we are now witnessing and groaning under, an 
even greater effort is being made to bring the two 
things together — ‘art’ and industry! 

The Royal Academy and the Prince of Wales were 
roped in to help. 

Next year we are going to have a great exhibition of 
British Industrial Art actually in the Temple of the por¬ 
trait and landscape painters. 

The British Institute of Industrial Art* in one of its 
first manifestos said: Never in the whole course of our 
rough island story (or words to that effect) has it been 
more necessary than it is now to swell the volume of 

*It ’s the B. /. /. A. which collaborated with the R. A. in 
getting up the B. /. A . exhibition . 
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foreign trade. To that end it is necessary that artists 
should collaborate with manufacturers so that the sale¬ 
able quality of british goods may be increased and for¬ 
eign competition lessened. 

That is what they said: 
all things are merchandise — 
all things are made to sell. 

Art is a means to the breaking down of ‘sales resist¬ 
ance’. 

Formerly, honesty was the best policy. 

The most successful graft. 

The foundation of our empire. 

~ But now honesty must be supplemented by art. 
Honesty, like patriotism, is not enough. 

Art is good salesmanship. 

They cannot see, hardly anyone can see that there 
are only two alternatives: 

Either you can scrap the industrial system 
i.e. abandon machine industry — 

or you must reconcile yourself to a world of plain 
things — 

i.e. abandon your pre-industrial notions of ornament. 
And no one wants to do either! 

The new found benefits of industrialism are too at¬ 


tractive — 
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The age-old love of ornament is ineradicable. 

I need not describe the benefits and you art students 
know all about ornament. 

^[But of course plainness is more imperative in some 
trades than others. 

In the interiors of houses the need for plainness is 
less urgent than on the outsides. 

If you don’t like your friend’s pictures you need not 
visit him. 

But the streets are public places and no one has the 
right, still less the duty, of exhibiting imbecilities in 
public. For ornamental things produced by industrial¬ 
ism are imbecilities. 

You know it would be imbecile to have motor car 
bonnets made in copper repousse. 

You know it would be imbecile to have arts and 
crafts wrought iron work on the Forth Bridge. 

You know the Tower Bridge in London is an imbe¬ 
cile erection and that the people who put it up were 
imbeciles to imagine that the proximity of the tower 
of London imposed on them the necessity of covering 
iron girders with an imitation gothic veneer. 

You know it’s a good thing that machine-made lace 
curtains have gone right out of fashion. 

You know it’s a good thing that people are begin- 
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ing to realize that sound construction is more impor¬ 
tant than carving on dining-room furniture. 

Then why don’t people see that architectural sculp¬ 
ture is absurd on a machine-made building. 

Part of the reason is that they don t see that build¬ 
ings are made by men — the men on the job. They 
think of them as designed by an architect in his office. 

They think an architect has a perfect right to say he 
will have a bit of carving just here or a bit of carved 
moulding just there. 

There is indeed a whole literature on the subject of 
the right use of mouldings — how gothic mouldings 
have such and such an effect and classic mouldings an- 
other. 

It ’s all a kind of gentlemanly play-acting. 

No reference is ever made to the men who do the 

work. 

It has long ceased to be anything to do with them. 

In the early days of industrialism this did not matter 

so much. 

Drawing paper was expensive and could only be 
bought in small sheets. 

You could not possibly draw out everything full size. 
You had to rely on the intelligence and sensibility of 
the actual workman. 

There were no machines as we understand the word. 
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If anything had to be done — some man had to do it! 
Thus up to the eighteenth century there was no in¬ 
compatibility between the work of the bricklayers & 
masons and that of the carvers & decorators. A hand¬ 
made brick is the same in kind as a hand-made sculp¬ 
ture. 

But now it is radically — absolutely — different. 
The building gang is not a gang of responsible crafts¬ 
men working under the direction of the architect. The 
building gang to-day is only composed of men at all 
because they haven’t yet succeeded in inventing ma¬ 
chines to do the work instead of men. 

And such men as there are, are not responsible crafts¬ 
men — there are very few responsible craftsmen left. 

Therefore the addition of hand-made carvings to 
buildings made by machinery is quite a different thing 
from putting architectural sculpture on buildings made 
by hand. Modern sculpture doesn’t go with modern 
building. It doesn’t go with it — not because it is bad 
sculpture or badly designed, but because it is the wrong 
kind of thing. 

There is only one place or one kind of place for 
sculpture on buildings to-day and that is the place, 
wherever that place may reasonably be, in which it is 
reasonable to put a sculpture or carved panel to show 
the passer-by what building it is that he is looking at. 
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You might call this heraldic sculpture. I prefer to 
call it furniture sculpture. That is to say it is sculpture 
which is part of the reasonable furnishing of a build¬ 
ing. The Sun Insurance office needs an image of the 
sun perhaps. 

Or the Scottish Provident Society needs an image of 
Providence — 

Just as a money lender needs the coat of arms or em¬ 
blem of the Medicis — those great bankers — and a 
catholic church needs a crucifix. 

Call this kind of sculpture what you like as long as 
you don’t call it architectural sculpture. It’s not archi¬ 
tectural sculpture because its reason for existence is 
not to adorn the building. 

It is notafloweringofthe building stones—its reason 
for existence is the needs of the users of the building. 

It is furniture — 

It is wanted by the owner of the building whether 
the architect wants it or not. The modern architect 
the architect who is modern in the sense that he is 
alive to the conditions of modern building, the nature 
of modern building materials & the nature of modern 
building operations — the modem architect doesn’t 
want sculpture at all. He knows it can’t be done. 

It can’t be done by the building gang. 

It isn’t in them. 
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He has to call in a workman from an entirely differ¬ 
ent world — 

the world of the studios. 

An entirely different kind of workman — a gentle¬ 
man. 

A person whose mind is filled with the enthusiasms 
of the studio — aesthetic problems — problems of ‘the 
relations of the masses’. 

‘Sculpture’, says a leading exponent of the art, ‘is 
the relations of masses’. 

Sculpture, they say, is any kind of composition in 
three dimensions such that it produces an emotional 
reaction in the beholder by reason, not of its use or in¬ 
telligible meaning, but simply by reason of its three 
dimensional shape. Mass, rhythm, line — all sculp¬ 
tures must have these things — but, for the modern 
studio sculptor, sculpture has nothing else. And the 
modern sculptor, like the modern architect, is called 
‘modern’ because he is a true product of the present 
time. 

The present time has divorced the notion of art from 
the notion of utility. 

It has divorced the idea of work from the idea of re¬ 
sponsibility. 

It has released the artist from the necessity of mak¬ 
ing anything useful. 
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It has released the workman from the responsibility 
for making anything at all. 

So the artist doesn’t make anything useful and the 
workman isn’t responsible for anything. And if the 
architect wants or if his client wants an image of St. 
James to go over a church door or an image oi the sun 
to go over an insurance office, he is in a difficult posi¬ 
tion. 

The workman, the irresponsible factory hand, can’t 
produce it — and the artist doesn t want to. 

He says it doesn’t interest him. 

He says it isn’t art. 

And the workman can’t produce it because he has 
been reduced to an abject dependence upon full size 
details and exact instructions and measurements. His 
only virtue is obedience and attention to orders. 

^[In between the modern workman and the modern 
artist there is the person who is neither one nor the 
other. The person who is neither a member of the 
building gang nor a real artist in the modern sense of 
the word. 

He is called the artist craftsman. 

He suffers from his indeterminism. He enjoys nei¬ 
ther the advantages of being an ordinary workman nor 
those of an eccentric personality. 
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In one way he is more eccentric than anyone else, 
because though he lives in the modern world — gets 
his food, clothing and shelter from the only available 
sources — goes by train like anyone else, uses the tele¬ 
phone, eats grape nuts and drinks brewers’ beer, wears 
clerks’ clothes (the same as kings and dukes) and lives 
in more or less jerry built houses — though he lives in 
the modern world he doesn’t enjoy its advantages. 

He is neither released from the business of making 
anything useful, nor is he released from responsibility. 
He lacks support — 

He lacks intellectual support. 

He doesn’t fit. 

He can’t throw himself at the mercy of his fellow- 
countrymen when he is out of work — that is ‘go on 
the dole’. 

Neither can he claim the support of the intellectuals 
as being one of the fine flowers released — 
dissolved out — by industrialism. 

^[Nevertheless he represents the normal man — the 
normal workman — that is what is so eccentric about 
him. But he suffers from his eccentricity. 

Though he represents the normal workman, his work 
isn’t normal. 

The normal work of man is the product of two things: 
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It is the product of his own imagination 
and it is the product of his collaboration with God in 
creating. 


^[These may sound strange ideas.| 

They are strange to-day — eccentric. 

We don’t expectfrom the ordinary workman any evi- 
dence of imagination. 

Still less do we ask his work to be a product of ima¬ 


gination. 

We don’t expect the artist to be a man of God, still 

less to think himself such. 

Nevertheless that is what man’s work normally is. 


That is what those works are which we house so care¬ 
fully in South Kensington Museum. 

They are the product of men who, being responsible 
for what they made, had to use imagination — their 
own imagination. 

‘Art abides entirely on the side of the mind’, as the 
philosopher says — and 

‘the ideas of the artist are formative of things — not 
formed by them. ’ 

And the works of men are a collaboration with God 
in creating. 

They are not a criticism of nature — pro or con. 
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They are not an imitation of nature — a mere repro¬ 
duction of what the eye sees. 

They are not merely what I like — whether or no 
anyone else likes them or not. 

The individual work, though it is the product of the 
individual imagination, is also part of the great move¬ 
ment of creation. 

^[In this respect modem engineering gives us help as 
an analogy. 

The work of engineering, though it is the product of 
the intelligence of the individual engineer, is also part 
of a great movement of minds. 

Every engineer is building upon the minds of his fel¬ 
lows. 

The work is both individual and traditional. 

No good engineer tries to be original. 

And yet because he is an individual, and a respon¬ 
sible individual, he can’t help being original. 

His works therefore have the two marks: 

It is his work, his design — 

It is also the work of his time, his tradition. 

There is nothing wrong with engineering as such. The 
only question is to what extent the methods of engineers 
can be applied to the production of food, clothing and 
shelter. 
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‘ A home is a machine to live in’, says the French arch¬ 
itect with his admirable logicality and precision. 

‘Farming is not a life, it is a business’, said a great 
Dorset landowner to me. 

Work is not a means to culture, says the whole mo¬ 
dern world — culture is a thing you procure in your 
spare time. 

That is what spare time is for. 

I say it is a question whether this attitude of mind is 
a good one. 

Is it a good one for men ? 

Is a machine world a human world ? 

Is it God’s will for men? 

What is man? That is the question. 

Maybe this is not the place for such a question. 

Maybe it ’s no business of mine to answer it. 

I will only say this: 

Man is a responsible being. 

That is to say: he has free will. 

He cannot think what he likes. 

But, within his powers, he can do what he likes. He 
is responsible for his acts— 

And he is responsible for his intentions. 

If we have made, or are about to make a world in 
which men are not responsible for their acts, we have 
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made or are about to make a world which is contrary to 
the nature of men. 

There is no doubt that industrialism, and without in¬ 
dustrialism there could not be the machine world — the 
world in which it is true to say that a house is a machine 
to live in—that industrialism diminishes, and eventual¬ 
ly destroys, the responsibility of the workman. 

It makes a world in which a man is only fully respon¬ 
sible when he is not working. 

When he is working he is only responsible for his 
obedience. 

He is a tool in the hands of another. 

The industrial world can only be supported, and ev¬ 
entually can only be continued if the dogma of man s 
responsibility be denied. 

There is no such thing as free will in the materialist 
world. 

‘Liberty is a concession of the state’, says Mussolini. 
Materialism is the logical development of industrial¬ 
ism — the fulfilment of it. 

It is the necessary philosophy of capitalist industri¬ 
alism. 

But capitalism offers to the workman nothing but 
obedience and relegates what they call ‘art’ to what 
they call ‘leisure’. 
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Physical convenience and comfort by the multiplica¬ 
tion of industrial products. 

Psychological satisfaction by the deification of human 
sensibility. 

Physical convenience & psychological satisfaction are 
the only tests in a capitalist world. 

I, on the other hand, say that holiness is the only test of 
man and of his works. 

If you arrange things so that a man cannot live a holy 
life — you are arranging things wrong. 

If you are arranging things so that the things he makes 
or, in collaboration with his fellows, turns out, cannot 
be regarded as holy things — 
you are arranging things wrong. 

You will note that holiness has nothing to do with 
priggery or teetotalism or not swearing . . . 

It is not simply conformity to the rules of this or 
that sect. Though rules are only rails and it would be a 
foolish locomotive that refused to run on its rails out 
of some conceit about its personal liberty. Man also is 
conditioned by his material circumstances. 

Holy works are not simply church works, church pic¬ 
tures , church furniture—though there is no reason why 
those things shouldn’t be holy too. There is nothing of 
necessity very solemn or prim or gloomy or hushed and 
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awestruck about holiness. On the contrary: gaiety is its 
real heart. 

There ’s no other real reason for being gay. 

No one has discovered why the hyena laughs — but 
I ’m sure that if we could dig down into the matter we 
should find that it is because he has discovered the se¬ 
cret of the universe. 

The morning stars sang together . . . 

The mediaeval cathedrals, like the Greek temples, 
were all painted red, white and blue. 

So were the guns and battleships during the great 
war . . . 

But that was camouflage — 

How to distinguish the true from the false? 

A hint: 

Adam sinned when he fell from contemplation — 
Then activity ceased to be the fruit of contemplation 
and they were unable to see the Wood for the Tree. 
Holiness is not a matter of labels. 

What is holiness? I cannot tell you. It is not tellable. 
It can only be described in negations. 

It is like God — it is not this — it is not that. 
Nevertheless you know it. 

You know it when you see it. 

It is man’s special gift to know holiness. 
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On this round bag pudding of a world man is the only 
creature that either does or can know it. 

^[You may say: that’s all very well, but what, particu¬ 
larly, has holiness to do with art, with things — why is 
it the ultimate test ? 

Well, put it the other way — 
try unholiness. 

Is it not obvious that the ultimate test of worthless¬ 
ness is unholiness ? 

If you can say, or are compelled to say, of such and 
such a work that it is unholy — 4 there is something un¬ 
holy about it’ — you know that, whatever other quali¬ 
ties the thing may have, you will, in the end, have to 
get rid of it. 

The unholy is ultimately unbearable. 

All men have a nose for holiness. 

Some men have better noses than others. 

Some men confuse holiness with conformity to the 
law — so that to be found by the police in a public 
house ‘after hours’ seems to them a most unholy thing. 

Some people confuse holiness with merely negative 
virtues—not doing this, not doing that. For such people 
the ascetic is the only holy man. 

It is true that all holy men are, in one way or an¬ 
other, ascetics. 
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But it is not true that all ascetics are holy. 

I only say these things to warn you. 

Holiness is the test — but you must train your noses. 
You must train yourselves to know the smell of Para¬ 
dise. 

fls it possible to apply this to a particular trade or art ? 
How does it apply to the business of sculpture ? 

^[What is Sculpture? 

Let us try the modern definitions: 

1. Sculpture is the making of three-dimensional com¬ 
positions, such that being seen they please. According 
to this architecture is sculpture and the architect a 
sculptor. 

So also is Mr. Gibus, the maker of opera hats. 

So also is the potter, when he makes pots to be looked 
at. 

So also would be a maker of typewriters if he re¬ 
garded his machines as worth looking at — and I don’t 
see why he shouldn’t. 

That’s one view of sculpture — and it’s quite a true 
one, only it ’s too broad. 


2. Or according to another modem definition: 
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Sculpture is any three-dimensional composition as 
long as it is meant to be pleasing and not intended to be 
useful. 

This has the advantage of narrowing it down and 
ruling out top hats, typewriters and architecture. 

3. Or Sculpture is the relations of masses — that is 
to say the visual relations. 

What they mean is that if you see a mass of stuff just 
here and another just there & appreciate the fact that 
one is a sort of brother to the other, that the relations 
between them are pleasant and amusing—then that’s 
sculpture. Anyway, you can see it ’s not engineering, 
or crochet. . . This definition is faultless, I think, from 
the point of view of the ‘modern’ artist — 
from the point of view of the art critic who says indus¬ 
trialism has released the artist from the necessity of 
making anything useful. It is a really modern definition 
— it does take into account the facts of the modern 
world. 

4. Or you can define sculpture by the way it’s done. 
You can say: Sculpture is making three-dimensional 
compositions by means of carving or modelling. This is 
a pleasantly practical view of the matter and does not 
conflict with the ‘modern’ mind except that it puts 
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emphasis on technique and leaves the object of the 
work undefined. 

Or, if you don’t mind not being modern, you can 
say: Sculpture is the making of images (in three dimen¬ 
sions) — not defining the method and saying nothing 
about whether the thing made be pleasing or other¬ 
wise, with or without meaning, useful or useless. 

^[1 think this is the best line to take. 

For if you ’re going to make an image in three di¬ 
mensions you ’ll have to use some material or other & 
you ’ll have to do it by carving or modelling, and you 
won’t be able to escape thinking about the relations of 
the masses — the masses will be there and, if you ’re 
not blind, you ’ll have to see them & think about them 
and consider their relations. 

And whether the thing be useful or useless, beauti¬ 
ful or ugly, pleasing or displeasing, will be determined 
by the nature of your mind and that of the images it is 
filled with. 

That is the point. 

The emphasis is on the imagination. 

An image is a projection of the imagination. 

It is a projection into material — 
not into only two dimensions 



‘So they set up art schools —* (p. 83). 
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(that is the art of the painter) — 
into three dimensions — 
length, breadth and depth; 
hence solidity, hence the business of masses, 
(but don’t be led astray by the word mass. 

Mass can be very attenuated. 

An arrow has mass as much as a football.) 


^[A projection of the imagination — 
it is the projection which is the art. 

Most people can imagine things. 

But art is Skill — Skill in making. 

Art is the skill with which things are actually made. 
I don’t mean technical dexterity as an end in itself. 
(There isn’t any place for that except as a sort of par¬ 
lour trick.) 

I mean technical dexterity in producing a material 
manifestation of the thing imagined. 

The thing must first be imagined, 
and if it’s a three-dimensional image, it must be imag¬ 
ined in this material or that. 

Of course a man may say: I see the thing in my mind, 
but I don’t see clearly what it ’s made of. 

Well, that lack of clarity is a weakness, a weakness 
of the imagination. 
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The thing must first be imagined, & it must be clear 
— clear in every sense of the word. 

If it’s astone imageitmustbeimaginedinstone. (Ob¬ 
viously what’s wrong with a lot of nineteenth century 
sculpture — and twentieth century too — is that it 
wasn’t clearly imagined at all. 

They imagined things vaguely in three dimensions — 
modelled them in clay and then left it to the customer 
to say whether he ’d have it in bronze or in marble.) 

Stone work must be imagined in stone. 

Paintings must be imagined in paint. 

Then a stone carving will look like stone & a paint¬ 
ing will look like paint. 

Some customers won’t like this. 

They think the artist’s business is to produce illu¬ 
sions. 

They think stone ought to look like flesh and blood. 
They think a picture ought to look like a hole in the 
wall through which you see this world or a better one. 


And just as it is true to say that a stone carving must 
be imagined in stone from the beginning, so a thing in 
metal must be imagined in metal. 

It is just as foolish to cast a clay model in bronze or 
brass and then think it is finished as it is to copy a clay 
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model in stone with the aid of mechanics and a point¬ 
ing machine. 

If the thing imagined is a thing imagined in clay the 
only proper thing to do with it is to bake the clay in 
an oven. 

If you want images of metal you must be a metal 
worker. 

There ’s no escape. 

They tried to escape for four hundred years. 

Look where it ’s landed us. 

Nothing but marble & bronze copies of clay models. 

You may ask: what ’s wrong with that? 

You may say: if the model is good why should not 
the marble or bronze be good? 

The answer is that works of art are projections of the 
imagination. 

You cannot imagine things made of nothing. 

You cannot imagine a bridge made of no particular 
material. 

Nor can you imagine a sculpture made of nothing in 
particular. 

What the nineteenth century sculptor did was to 
imagine a sculpture made of flesh and blood. 

But if you imagine a thing of flesh and blood & then 
model it in clay, & then have the clay copied in marble 
or bronze — 
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is it not obvious that you ’ ve been foolish at every point ? 

Why should a sculptor be more foolish than an en¬ 
gineer? And as sin is always unreasonable, so the un¬ 
reasonable is unholy. 

Man is a rational soul — so God made him. 

To throw away or flout reason is blasphemous. (But 
don’t be afraid of the words rational and reason; ratio¬ 
nal doesn’t only mean discursively reasoned, reason 
doesn’t only mean worked out by logic. The thing 
called intuition is not irrational just because it is not 
arrived at by argument.) 

Sculpture is the making of images. 

That is to say it is the projection into material of 
things seen in the mind — created in the mind. 

The imagination is not a camera which presents col¬ 
oured photographs of things seen with the eye. The 
imagination doesn’t produce replicas of what the eye 
sees. 

The imagination is the faculty by which what the eye 
sees and what the mind thinks about it is re-created into 
what the man loves. 

That is why holiness is the ultimate test and ground 
of good works. 

For ultimately the holy is the only lovable — 
and ultimately only holy things are beautiful. 
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Physical utility is not the ultimate test — 
for physical needs are passing needs. 

Psychological satisfaction is not the ultimate test — 
for psychological satisfaction is only man’s love of him¬ 
self. 

The modern artist is isolated. 

‘Man cannot be satisfied in isolation; he can only be 
self-satisfied.’ * 

Physical utility is good — but not the ultimate good. 

Psychological satisfaction is good — but not the ul¬ 
timate good. 

The ultimate good is what is lovable for its own sake. 

Not simply as a means to physical comfort, 
not simply as a means to personal enjoyment 
(though both comfort and enjoyment are good), 
but lovable in itself, for itself . . . 

Only one object is, or could be thus described. 

Sculpture is the making of images: 
the imagination is concerned not only with what the 
eye sees or the intellect thinks. 

It is informed by seeing, 
enriched by thinking. 

But its only real concern is with what man loves. 

What man loves! 

*Gerald Vann , O.P. On c Being Human ’, p. 89. 
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What do men love ? 

It ’s not for me to say — it’s not necessary. 

But sculptures are things — remember that all the 
time. 

They aren’t copies of things. 

They aren’t even representations of ideas 
(though ideas go to their making). 

They are themselves things. 

They are things made exactly as you imagine them, 
and you imagine them exactly as you love them, and 
as they are to be loved. 


^Naturally the matter must be left thus. I can’t tell 
you how to love and what you ought to love. 

I can only tell you that the whole business of the art¬ 
ist is to cultivate his apparatus for loving. 

Art embraces all making. 

All things made are works of art. 

It is not only one’s fellow men who are to be loved 
— it is all things. 

Chairs and tables too. 

Arms and legs, beetles and chimney pots. 

Drain pipes as well as church steeples. 

The sharp and the square as well as ‘the relations of 
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But why sculptures ? 

Why images in three dimensions — or in any other 
number? 

What ’s it all for? Is it necessary to salvation? 

I will only remind you that men made sculptures be¬ 
fore they thought it worth while to make houses. They 
carved bones before they made clothes — there were 
artists ten thousand years before there were men of 
business. 

Scientists can only pull things to pieces like child¬ 
ren, babies, with a new toy. 

Doctors can only patch us up. 

Artists are the men who make things. 

Men of business can only buy & sell what men have 
made. 

‘Man is a tool using animal & the tool has been from 
the beginning that of the artist as much as that of the la¬ 
bourer.’ 

Artists are men who make things. 

And, naturally, what men like to make best is what 
is worth making for its own sake. 


LAUS DEO 
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^[It is absolutely necessary to have principles, that is 
things that come first, the foundations of the house. 

What we want to know is: what principles of com¬ 
mon sense are relevant to the matter of human work. 

What must we think about ‘Unemployment’ ? 

What must we think because we are human beings ? 

What is the truth about human beings ? What sort of 
people are they ? 

Unemployment is a human problem. It is not a pro¬ 
blem about ants or horses. 

What principles are in harmony with divine revela¬ 
tion and in harmony with the conscience of man and the 
light of human reason ? 

What are the principles which must be our guide in 
the present difficulties ? When a house gets untidy and 
things are in a complete mess, you start to tidy things 
up. And would it not be foolish to work as though a 
house were a rabbit-hutch, and human beings no more 
than animals ? 

What kind of a being is man — we must start at the 
beginning — and what sort of a place is the world and 
what sort of business is human work? 

First, Man is a rational animal. 

Rational, i.e. having intelligence and free will, 
therefore responsibility. 
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Responsible for what he does, 
therefore for what he makes. 

Immortal, therefore concerned with everlasting good 
and not only temporary goods (eternal happiness 
and not only happiness here and now; with what 
is really good and not only good for this or that). 
A person complete in himself, 
therefore having his own skin 
his own clothes 
his own house 
his own land or workshop 
his own things. 

A social person. 

1. Because physically (here, in this temporary 
place) there are twokindsofmen—men &women. 

2. Because the reason of having men and women 
is children. 

Social means living in society. 

The first kind of society is the family 
(father, mother and children). 

3. Because people are not exactly like one ano¬ 
ther. Therefore some are good at one thing and 
some at another. Some make good fighters, some 
make good builders or good farmers, some make 
good merchants, some make good craftsmen, 
some make good teachers, some make good enter- 
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tainers—funnymen & artists of all sorts. There¬ 
fore men like to live in groups where there is 
something of everything. s 

The first kind of society is the family. 

2 nd The local group — village and town. 

3 rd The nation—people who intermarry, live in one 
country, speak one language. 

(Nations don’t grow up in anight — they are gra¬ 
dually formed & gradually change and disappear.) 

4 th The fraternity: that is the group of people united 
not as fathers and mothers 

not as neighbours living in the same village or town 
not as people of one blood or language 
but as having a common working or trading inter¬ 
est. (E.g. trade unions, the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, the Incorporated Society of Accountants, 
the Royal Academy, the Association of Master 
Builders, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
&c.) 

£ th The Church: that is the society of all men united 
not as fathers and mothers 
not as neighbours 
not as a nation 
not as workers or traders 
but as passengers. 

Passengers on a ship or a railway train are united 
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not as men and women, not because they are in the 
same cabin or compartment or deck (first class 
&c.), not because theyare officers or deckhands or 
engineers, not because they speak the same langu¬ 
age in the dining saloon, but because they are all 
going the same way. 

If Hence emerges the second principle: 

that man is a passenger. 

Some churches are visible societies; some are in¬ 
visible. 

E.g. the Buddhist church is invisible. It is a society 
of men who think they are all going to be lost in God. 

The Bolshevik church is a visible church. It is a so¬ 
ciety of men who think everybody is going nowhere. 

The Christian & by that I mean the Catholic Church, 
which has its visible head in Rome (I mean the Catholic 
Church because that is the only one which knows its 
own mind for certain and the only one which is not a 
national society or a society of special people; it is a 
society which contains all kinds of men, rich and poor, 
silly and wise, bad and good, white, black, yellow and 
red, French, English, Hottentot and Chinese. The 
Church of England is a very good Church, I am sure, 
but it is the Church of England—that is, it is mostly 
just English and people in English colonies; and English 
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people are not the only passengers in the ship we call 
the world. The Catholic Church is called the Church 
of Rome, but only because its visible headquarters are 
in Rome—not because it is Italian.) Well, the Catholic 
Church is a society of men who think everybody is go¬ 
ing to be found, found in Heaven, found in the presence 
of God—unless they would rather not. 

I say ‘unless they would rather not.’ For according 
to our first principle: man is a complete person. He 
has free will. (Whatever the philosophers may say, we 
all know very well that we all think we have free will 
and we all behave as if we had free will and judge other 
people as if they had free will.) And because the will 
is free it may be perfect. 

It is possible to be perfectly willing (that is why 
they say that ‘the service of God is perfect freedom’). 

We cannot be forced to will what we do not will or 
to desire what we do not desire. 

But it is not possible to be perfectly knowing. I 
might be perfectly willing to write this essay. I cannot 
say I know perfectly what I ought to say. 

Hence emerges the third principle: 

that will is perfectible, but not knowledge. 

Man’s knowledge is necessarily imperfect—no one 
can possibly know everything, and no one can possibly 
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know anything perfectly. That is why, though man has 
free will, there can’t be such a thing as ‘free thought. ’ 
There are limits to man’s powers of thought, and what 
is limited cannot be free. I might be perfectly willing 
to be the Lord Mayor of London, but I am not in the 
slightest degree free to think I am the Lord Mayor of 
London. When people say they believe in free thought, 
they really mean that they believe in free will. They 
mean that they do not believe in being forced to say 
they believe what they do not believe. Being forced 
to say things you do not think is not an offence against 
your thought, it is an offence against your will. 

If The next principle that concerns us is: 

that there is order in things. 

Some things are more powerful than other things. 

Some things are more important than others. 

A locomotive is more powerful than a donkey cart. 

The engine driver is more important than the stoker. 

What the driver knows is more important than what 
the stoker does. 

Both are necessary but they are not equal. 

They are not equally important. 

The head is more important than the heart. Both 
are necessary but they are not equally important. 

As human beings both the driver and the stoker are 
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equally important, but as running a train the driver is 
more important. 

So in society some people are more important. 

In the family, though as human beings men and wo¬ 
men are equal, yet as running a family the man is the 
head. So in villages and towns there are head men or 
groups of men called village councils or town councils. 

So in nations there is a head man, whether you call 
him king or president or dictator. 

All men are equally important as human beings—be¬ 
cause they are equally complete persons—but as ord¬ 
ering a village or a town or a nation, keeping things 
in order, some men are more important than others. 
Sometimes we choose who shall be head we have an 
election. 

Sometimes we simply allow or permit a man to be 
head. We submit to him because we think him stronger 
or because we think him more wise. 

Thus we elect a village council. 

But we allow the father to be the head. 

We elect a village council because we don’t think 
one man has a better chance of being naturally wiser 
than another. 

But we allow the father to be the head of the family 
(without electing him) because we think his greater 
freedom of movement (he is not so tied by the phys- 
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ical work of bearing & caring for children as the mother 
is ), hisgreater freedom of movement gives him a better 
chance of being naturally wiser—i.e. seeing four sides 
to everything and the importance of other interests 
besides the interests of his own family. 

Some peoples elect the head of the nation, the presi¬ 
dent, because they think all men have an equal chance 
of being the best man. 

Some peoples, as in England, chose a leader in the 
distant past (because he was strong or because he was 
good or both) and then allowed his son to be leader 
and then his son’s son and so on. They call the leader 
a king and they think that, if he is properly trained and 
educated in his youth, he stands a better chance of be¬ 
ing a wise leader, because he is free from the turmoil 
of a political election and the selfishness and corrup¬ 
tion of traders and financiers, and because he is, as we 
say, an anointed king — that is to say he is a holy per¬ 
son. He is leader not only of a nation of shopkeepers 
but he is leader of men; and men, as we saw in the 
beginning, are children of God and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. That is why the king of England 
promises, when he is crowned, to support and main¬ 
tain the religion of his people — their religion, that 
is to say their general agreement as to what ship they 
are passengers on and where it is going, and why it is 
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going there. And that is why, though we call him 
king, and leader of his people, he is really a servant 
and the servant of his people. He is the chief servant. 
And that is why the head of the Church, the Pope of 
Rome, the chief bishop, is called and calls himself the 
servant of servants. Because to show the way and to 
lead is the best service and the most important service 
a man can render. So also the village council, though 
it is the head of the village, is the servant of the vil¬ 
lage. So also the father, though he is the head of the 
family, is the servant of the family. So also your own 
head, the head of your body, though it is the head, is 
the servant of the whole man, body and soul; for man 
is matter and spirit, both real and both good, and man 
is not man because he walks upright on two legs or 
even because he thinks with his head but because he 
both walks and thinks. 

fTh ese then are catholic principles: 

1. That man is a complete person 

responsible for what he does & for what he makes. 

2. That man is a passenger , a wayfarer 

a person responsible for his progress (he may go 
this way or that). 

3. That though he may be perfectly willing 
(he may be full of good will) 
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he cannot be perfectly knowing 
(he cannot know everything there is to be known 
or know anything perfectly). 

4. That therefore he lives in ordered society. 

And that order implies a head, leaders — per¬ 
sons elected to authority or permitted to exer¬ 
cise authority, so that we may make the best of 
our good wills, so that we may make the best of 
our imperfect knowledge. 


IfWe may now consider the society we live in. 

It consists of men, women and children, as always. 

But (1) the principle that man is a complete person, 
responsible for what he does and for what he makes, 
though many people still believe it to be a true princi¬ 
ple, is no longer a working principle for the majority 
of the population of this country. It is no longer the 
principle held to be true by the leaders and governors 
of the country. 

(2 ) The principle that man is a passenger, a person 
travelling from a temporal home to an eternal home, 
from a finite happiness to an infinite happiness, from 
imperfect knowledge to perfect knowledge, though 
some still hold it to be true, is no longer the principle 
governing the lives of the many, and it is no longer the 
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principle determining the laws of the state or the ac¬ 
tions of our leaders and governors. 

(3 ) The principle that good will may be perfect but 
not knowledge has been replaced by the belief that we 
cannot help what we do, that man is not really respon¬ 
sible for his acts, that all criminality is pathological — 
and that science, that is to say knowledge, can be per¬ 
fected. This view is held by many & especially by many 
leaders and governors. 

(4) We still live in an ordered society but our gov¬ 
ernors are no longer chosen as being the persons best 
fitted to govern a society of good willing passengers each 
one of whom is a complete person; they are chosen as 
being the best persons to represent the financial or trad¬ 
ing interests which have become our chief concern. 

The society we live in is called a capitalist society. 
The essence of a capitalist society is production for pro¬ 
fit. In a capitalist society things are only made by acci¬ 
dent. The only thing that is made on purpose is profits. 

Capital is savings; it is savings invested in business. 

If I have a hundred pounds in a bag I am not a capita¬ 
list. If I spend my hundred pounds on things I am not a 
capitalist. I become a capitalist if I lend my hundred 
pounds to a business & reckon my success not by what 
things I make but by what profits I make. 
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A doctor is not called a good doctor because he makes 
a large income but because he has the reputation of 
knowing how to cure people’s illnesses. 

A business man is called a good business man not when 
he makes things well but when he makes big profits. 

It is a bad thing for a country when everything is reck¬ 
oned in terms of profits on capital, when good things 
are only made by accident, when everybody is always 
thinking oflendingmoney for the sake of the dividends, 
when the most powerful men in the country are not 
the wisest men or the holiest men or even the richest 
men, but the men whose chief test of success is the 
business man’s test: namely profits on capital. 

In a capitalist society the most powerful men must 
necessarily be the bankers and financiers and the big 
business men. They are the real rulers of a capitalist 
state. The king is no longer the real leader. The Prince 
of Wales, the king’s son, was forced to become a com¬ 
mercial traveller. 

In a capitalist society the work of the world is done 
by two classes of men, called masters & men, or middle 
class and working class. 

The class of people called upper class, or the ‘nobi¬ 
lity and gentry,’ is naturally dying out because it has 
no function to perform, it has no reason for existence. 

Its function formerly was to do the work of govern- 
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ment (sometimes it was called the governing class) but 
now that work has been taken over by the middle class, 
the men of business or their nominees, and by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the trade unions or other workers’ leaders. 

The work of the world is done by the masters and the 
men. The men are called ‘hands.’ 

The masters own all the workshops and materials 
and tools and machinery, and they own all the work 
when done — to sell it or not as they choose, or even, 
if they cannot sell it, to destroy it. 

The ‘hands’ own nothing but their labour. Hence 
they are called proletarians. 

Clerks and shop assistants are as much proletarians 
as factory hands and labourers. 

If work is plentiful and wages high and if they are 
exceptionally thrifty the hands can save money out of 
their wages and put the savings in a bank or buy land and 
houses or a share in a commercial undertaking or factory 
& so become capitalists themselves. But this is hardly 
ever done because it is exceedingly difficult. It is diffi¬ 
cult because wages are not generally high enough to al¬ 
low of any saving, and work in the factory and life in a 
factory town is so uninteresting in itself that all the 
money that might be saved is spent on amusements in 
spare time. Amusement is a necessary part of life and 
if work is not amusing then amusement must be bought 
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elsewhere than in the factory and enjoyed at times 
when you are not at work. 

Having succeeded, gradually, little by little, in buy¬ 
ing, or otherwise obtaining, almost all the land and 
buildings & tools & machinery in the country & there¬ 
fore having succeeded in reducing the proletariat, that 
is the property less mass of the population, to a state 
of almost complete dependence and servility, it was not 
difficult for the owners to transform the old system of 
working in small workshops and small farms into what 
we call the ‘factory system, ’ and to turn the small inde¬ 
pendent farmer into a labourer working for wages. 

A factory is a place where a lot of men work toge¬ 
ther under the direction of one master or his managers 
and foremen. 

To build a factory and equip it with materials and 
plant requires a lot of money. 

Generally this means borrowing money & that means 
that the chief power in a factory is the person or persons 
who lend money and that therefore the chief business 
of a factory is to make profits—that is dividends. If sev¬ 
eral companies set up factories to make the same things 
there will be competition and therefore the factory 
owners will do everything they can to reduce the ex¬ 
penses of production. 
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First of all they will do their best to keep wages down 
as much as possible. 

In the early days of factories, when trade unions were 
illegal, wages were so low that, to make enough to live 
on, men, women and children had to work under the 
most frightful conditions of torture. 

Gradually the trade unions won the right to exist and 
then by uniting together the workers were able to com¬ 
pel the masters to pay higher wages—not very high 
wages compared with the profits made by the masters 
and the dividends received by those who lent money, the 
shareholders, but much higher than they paid before. 

If you cannot keep down your expenses by paying 
starvation wages, you must try something else. 

That accounts for the improvement of machinery. 

There are two kinds of machinery. 

1. The tools and appliances which workmen invent 
to help them to make things more easily or better. 

2. The tools and appliances which the masters invent 
or buy (for they can’t usually invent anything them¬ 
selves) in order to make things more quickly, that is 
to say tools and appliances not to make work easier or 
better but to do away with the worker. 

That is to say there are labour helping machines and 
there are labour displacing machines. 

The first kind has existed since the time of Adam. 
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The second kind only came into the world after Jas. 
Watt had made the first workable steam engine — 
about 1 go years ago—if it was Jas. Watt. 

Since that time machines have been improved so 
much that now one man with a machine can do the 
work of a hundred or even a thousand men. 

I said one man can, with a machine, do the work of 
a hundred men. 

But one woman can do machine minding as well as 
one man. 

Women’s wages are much lower than men’s wages. 

Why is this ? 

It is because, whatever may be said about it, wages 
are not really payment for work. Wages are payment 
for living. That was why the just master in the parable 
paid the labourer who had only worked one hour as 
much as those who had worked all day. 

The majority of men workers are married men. The 

majority of women workers are single women. Aman s 

wages are supposed to be high enough to enable him to 
keep a wife and children. A woman is not supposed to 
keep her husband and children. Her wages are only 
supposed to be enough for her to keep herself. 

^ Before the factory system of making things was deve¬ 
loped, the work of the world was all done in what we 
now call ‘small workshops.’ That is to say workshops 
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run by independent masters with a few assistants and 
apprentices and no labour displacing machinery. The 
development of the factory system meant first of all 
the ruin of the old independent workshops. That 
meant that all the independent craftsmen had to be¬ 
come factory hands. That meant the cutting down of 
wages to the starvation level, because trade unions 
were illegal and so the workers were at the mercy of 
the factory owners. That meant that women and chil¬ 
dren were forced to go out to work as well as men. 

But this state of affairs was too wicked. Even the 
factory owners had to give way, and trade unions were 
legalized. 

This forced up wages. But forcing up wages, as I 
said before, forced the improvement of machinery. 
And the improvement of machinery has made the work 
of the skilled, trained, responsible, intelligent crafts¬ 
man less & less necessary. The improvement of machin¬ 
ery has made it possible to employ more and more un¬ 
skilled, untrained, intellectually irresponsible routine 
workers. The old traditions of skilled male labour were 
undermined and destroyed. Male labour is more and 
more easily being replaced by female labour. So now 
to-day there is very little factory work which could 
not be done by women & girls. And in mines & iron 
foundries where the work is still generally too heavy 
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for women, more and more machinery and improved 
machinery is being introduced; so that, even in mines 
and foundries, it will soon be possible for women to 
do the work as easily as men can do it. 

So at the same time that the traditions of male crafts¬ 
manship & skilled labour & responsibility were being 
destroyed the traditions of the home and the family 
were being destroyed. 

1. The principle that every man is a complete per¬ 
son, responsible for what he does and responsible for 
what he makes, was destroyed. 

2. The principle that the human family, father, 
mother and children, is the normal unit of society is 
being destroyed. 

Women no longer think of children as the blessing 
that follows from being married, but as the curse that 
prevents them from going out to work & earning their 
livings independently. Women no longer think of do¬ 
mestic service as the natural training & apprenticeship 
for becoming wives & housekeepers themselves, but 
as a servile drudgery suitable only for the most stupid 
kind of women. 

And just as labour displacing machinery was brought 
into the factory, so labour displacing machinery has 
been brought into the home. There is no longer any 
need for a housewife to be a skilled person who knows 
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how to bake and cook and brew and make medicines 
and weave and sew and make clothes. All these things 
are done for her in the factory — the factory in which 
she works herself. 

The home is no longer the independent workshop in 
which the father and mother are responsible workmen 
making their family according to their own conscience 
and intelligence. The home is inspected by welfare 
workers & sanitary inspectors & school attendance 
officers & other government officials a hundred times 
a year. The home is being destroyed. 

And as more and more men are displaced by ma¬ 
chinery and more and more of the work of machine 
minding is done by women, it becomes less and less 
possible for men to support children, and less and less 
possible for women to bear children. 

So we have what is called the ‘birth control’ move¬ 
ment; and this is a woman’s movement. 

It is a movement of women who quite rightly re¬ 
cognize that they can’t go out to work & bear children 
too. ‘No man can serve two masters’ and no woman 
can mind her house and her children and a machine in 
the factory as well. (See Appendix I.) 

When they first invented the steam engine these 
developments were of course unknown and unexpec¬ 
ted. Nobody could have foreseen what we now see. 
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They thought of machinery as they thought of their 
old tools — things to help men in their work. It never 
occurred to them that machinery would or could do 
away with work. And it was more than fifty years after 
the time of Jas. Watt before they began to realize that 
the chief power of machines was not to help but to dis¬ 
place human labour, to do away with human labour. 

This was not realized because, to start with, ma¬ 
chinery was not used all over the world but only in a 
few countries — and these countries were able to sell 
their vastly increased factory products to all the other 
countries. 

But gradually every country has introduced machin¬ 
ery. The strange and ludicrous thing is that most of 
them have set up their machine industries by borrow¬ 
ing money to pay for it from us. We made such enor¬ 
mous profits from the sale of our manufactures that we 
were able to lend our savings to help our customers to 
set up their own factories. We became the greatest 
usurers in the world. London became the financial 
centre & England was able to exact tribute from every¬ 
one else. We wanted the other countries to buy our 
manufactures & yet we lent them money to set up fac¬ 
tories of their own. The war of 1914—18 saw the cli¬ 
max of the process & made the foreign countries finally 
independent of England. English foreign trade has gone 
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never to return. Foreign countries do not want our 
goods because they can manufacture their own. 

Meanwhile the real meaning of factory machinery 
has become clear. Factory machinery does not help 
men to do their work better, to make better things; 
factory machinery helps the factory owner to do with¬ 
out the men altogether. Machinery does not improve 
the work; it displaces the men. Labour saving machin¬ 
ery does in fact save labour. There are now in England 
between three and ten million people whose labour is 
unnecessary. In the whole world there are perhaps fifty 
millions of people whose labour is not needed. 

IF Now in any period of history there are bound to be 
many unemployed persons — persons whose labour is 
not required to keep the world going. 

1. Young children and students at school and col- 
lege. 

2 . Old people and mentally and physically incapable 
people. 

3. People on holidays or resting. 

4. Ornamental people — the idle rich; that is peo¬ 
ple who live upon their own or other people’s savings. 

The improvement of machinery under the capitalist 
system has increased the number of people whose la¬ 
bour is unnecessary. 
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1. The raising of the school age is the same thing as 
unemployment. It means that a large number of school 
children are no longer required for labour. 

2. Old age pensions are the same thing. It means that 
old people have less necessity to earn their livings. 

3. The dole is the same thing. It means that a large 
number of men and women are resting or on holiday. 
The only reason for complaint is that the dole is so 
little. If the dole were five pounds a week per person 
no one would complain. 

Very few men and women really want to work in 
factories because that is their idea of the happiest way 
of spending their lives. There are very few men or wo¬ 
men who would refuse to accept a fortune if one were 
left to them. Very few would refuse to take the Irish 
Sweep if they won it. Very few would rather be fac¬ 
tory hands than shareholders. 

Therefore what we call unemployment is not really 
a curse. The curse is only the smallness of the dole. 

There are remedies for this. 

The smallness of the dole, the smallness of wages, the 
shortage of money, could be remedied. But all the time 
we go on improving machinery (and machinery is being 
improved day by day, almost hour by hour) there is no 
remedy for unemployment. There is no remedy for un¬ 
employment unless we scrap machinery. Unemployment 
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is the absolutely inevitable consequence of the introduc¬ 
tion and improvement of labour displacing machinery. 

If you introduce a machine which takes one man to 
make it & only needs one man to mind it & when made 
does the work of three men, then one man is bound 
to be unemployed. There is no escape at all unless you 
can get fresh markets. But we cannot get fresh markets. 
There are none left. 

I said that there are remedies for the smallness of 
wages and the smallness of the dole. 

There are various schemes for the reform of the mo¬ 
ney system, the account keeping system, the wages sys¬ 
tem ; schemes by which the power of people to buy 
things could be made equal to the power of machinery 
to make things. For everybody must agree that there is 
noshortageof things; there is onlyashortage of money. 
The powers of production have increased a thousand¬ 
fold but the powers of distribution have not increased 
correspondingly. The weakness isnotinproductionbut 
in distribution. 

And that is why the birth control movement is fun¬ 
damentally silly — as well as fundamentally unholy — 
because there are not really too many people — there 
is not really too little food, or too little power of pro¬ 
duction but simply and solely too little money — that 
is to say a bad system of distribution. 
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Birth control experts admit that 90 per cent of the 
people who use birth control methods do so for eco¬ 
nomic reasons only. That is either because the husband 
does not earn enough money to provide for children or 
because his wife has to go out to work also and she can’t 
have children and work in the factory or shop or office 
as well. But there is no reason whatever why women 
should have to go out to work away from home — ex¬ 
cept shortage of money. 

There is no reason whatever why all the factory work 
and office work and shop work shouldn’t be done by men 
— except shortage of money. 

And there is no reason whatever why there should 
be any shortage of money — except that we have got 
an antiquated money system. 

But we have got a system which is profitable to the 
bankers and financiers. They do not want it altered. 

^[And it is not only the bankers and financiers and ‘big 
business’ people who are reluctant to alter the present 
money system. Nearly everyone else is reluctant too. 
Nearly everyone nowadays looksat things from the mon¬ 
ey point of view. There are thousands of small people 
with small investments. There are thousands of people 
with a few pounds invested in war loans and municipal 
loans, both of which are pure usury. T o make private gain 
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out of public necessity is as much usury as to make per¬ 
sonal gain out of someone else ’ s personal necessity. Thou¬ 
sands of small shopkeepers & small business men think 
of their work solely in the terms of money making. In 
many cases, in most cases, their talk of serving the com¬ 
munity is pure ‘bunk’. 

^[And the system of account keeping in general use 
among business people proves this. The system called 
‘double entry’ — has no other significance. If you keep 
your accounts by ‘ double entry ’ you are forced to regard 
your business simply in terms of profits. In ‘double 
entry’ book-keeping things of use do not exist. The only 
things that exist are debits and credits, profits and losses. 
The consequence of 300 years of this system is that we 
have established the money mind in nearly everybody. 
Hardly anybody can be found today who thinks of any¬ 
thing except in terms of money. Even games are money 
making affairs. 

Even education is thought of as an investment. The 
London County Council says on its posters — ‘Join 
Evening Classes — they offer a good return on your 
investment.’ And catholics are as bad as anyone else. 
We’ve all got the money mind. No one remembers 
that labour is for the making of things. 

^[What you’ve got to remember is that money is not a 
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thing—like a loaf of bread or even a necklace. Money is 
simply a ticket, a symbol, a kind ofl.O.U. When people 
talk about making money they are only using a figure of 
speech. Money is not made; it is issued. Money is issued 
by the government & by the banks. It is the present sys¬ 
tem by which they issue money which is out of date. The 
present system was started when the banks were started 
— before machinery was invented — & so it is incom¬ 
petent & clumsy & old fashioned & no use at all in our 
machinery using world, except to those whoprofit by its 
continuance. If we are to go on using machinery and so 
increasing our power of production more & more, it is 
the money issuing system which must be altered & the 
price system. It is simply madness to reduce the popula¬ 
tion, to have fewer children—because there won’t be 
enough people to use & consume all the things which the 
power of machinery enables us to make .(It’s all right to 
make a hundred hats for a hundred people — but it s 
silly to make two hundred hats for fifty people.) 

But all the same whatever is done about the issuing of 
money (by means of national credit tickets or national 
dividends ) it will make no difference to the question of 
unemployment. You can share out the work so that 
everyone has a little but you cannot use labour saving 
machinery and not save labour. 
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There is no remedy for unemployment unless we scrap 
machinery — that is to say unless we scrap labour dis¬ 
placing machinery. But who wants to do that?The only 
people who want to do that are the people who own their 
own workshops & who are their own masters, the people 
who reckon success in terms of things & not profits — 
the people who have kept their responsibility as human 
beings and have refused to become or have escaped be¬ 
coming slaves in the factory. The wage system is really a 
slave system. The factory workman is not a responsible 
human being, responsible for what he makes. He is only 
responsible for doing what he is told. He has been re¬ 
duced to a subhuman condition, an animal condition of 
intellectual irresponsibility. He is only a man in his spare 
time. It takes 18 men to mind the machine which makes 
a pin. Not one of them can be blamed if the pin has no 
point. If a pin has no point it is the fault of the machine, 
or the designer of the machine, not of the men who mind 
it. They have been reduced, as Pope Leo XIII said, to a 
condition Tittle better than slavery itself.’ Their only 
concern with the work is that it brings in wages. Just as 
the master ’ s only concern is that it brings in profits. But 
the master is not a slave, because he is responsible. The 
hands are slaves because they are not. 

Thus our first principle is violated: that man is a com¬ 
plete person—responsible for what he does & for what 
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he makes. For the factory worker is an incomplete per¬ 
son . He is not responsible for his work, he is only respon¬ 
sible for what he does & makes when he is not working. 

But we can agree to be slaves. There can be voluntary 
slavery. Thus during the last war we had conscription 
for the army and for the making of munitions. Nearly 
everybody agreed to this. There is nothing sinful in sla¬ 
very if you agree to it. It is only sinful to enslave people 
against their wills. Thus in Russia today the country 
is ruled by the workers and peasants, and they agree 
to industrialization. They think that is the only way to 
make sure that everybody is fed and clothed and housed 
properly, or at least sufficiently. When they ’ve got all 
the machinery they want, the unemployment problem 
will begin in Russia the same as everywhere else. There 
is no ‘unemployment’ yetbecause the country is so large 
and so old fashioned. Perhaps when it comes they won’t 
callit‘unemployment’. Perhaps they willcallit‘leisure’* 
Perhaps they will share out the work so that everyone 
has a little work and a lot of leisure. But the work will 
still be factory work, that is slave work. (See Appendix 
2.) All the same, communism in Russia looks very attrac¬ 
tive to many people in England, because they see a coun¬ 
try in which the hardships of life are shared by everyone 
and there are no very rich people living in luxury while 
thousands of poor people have not enough to live on. In 
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Russia everybody is voluntarily going short of food and 
clothes and comforts. In England thousands of people 
are living in poverty against their wills and through no 
fault of their own. And in England people are poor in 
the midst of plenty. 

The newspapers and politicians and big business peo¬ 
ple talk a lot about the beauties of private property. 
They talk about the wickedness of communists who 
would abolish private property. They seem to forget 
that they themselves are the people who have done more 
than anyone else to abolish private property. 

According to catholic principles — that is to say ac¬ 
cording to the principles of common sense — private 
property is necessary to man. It is necessary because 
without private property man is not a complete per¬ 
son. Without his skin a man is not a complete man; 
without his clothes a man is not a complete man; with¬ 
out his house a man is not a complete man; without 
his workshop and tools a man is not a complete man. 
And land is a kind of workshop; land is the farmer’s 
workshop — just as a garden is a kind of workshop, 
and a greenhouse is a kind of workshop. 

But, according to our principles, man is a social be¬ 
ing. He lives in society — the family, the village, the 
nation. Therefore his personal completeness must not 
be exaggerated. He must not be unjust to his family or 
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his neighbours. He must have sufficient but not more 
than sufficient. He may need several suits of clothes but 
he cannot need several hundred suits. H e may need a thou¬ 
sand pounds a year but he cannot possibly need eleven 
million pounds a year — which is the income of Mr. 
Henry Ford 9 s family—the motor car man. According to 
catholic principles — the principles of common sense 
— a man who has more than he needs is only a trustee 
for the surplus. He holds the surplus in trust for the use 
of those who have less than enough. 

A man can only have private property up to the ex¬ 
tent of his just requirements or needs. After that he is 
a trustee, and it is his duty, according to catholic prin¬ 
ciples — the principles of common sense — to use his 
money for the good of those who have not enough — 
to distribute it or spend it for the common benefit. 

The newspapers and politicians and big business men 
talk as though everybody in England had private proper¬ 
ty, & enough private property to make complete human 
beings of themselves, and as though it was only in wicked 
Russia that no one was allowed to own anything private¬ 
ly. Butwhatis the truth of this matter ? The truth is that 
as a result of the capitalist system—production for pro¬ 
fit — we have deprived about nine tenths of the people 
of any property whatever except their own labour pow¬ 
er ; and we have very nearly deprived them of that too, 
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for we have made labour more and more unnecessary 
and worthless. 

Because they own shares and draw dividends the rail¬ 
way companies call the railways private property. But 
does the porter at the station call the Great Western 
Railway his private property ? Am I saying that it is 
wrong for people to own shares in a railway company ? 

I am only saying that it is wrong to talk as though Eng¬ 
land was a country in which private property was the 
general rule, when the truth is that the general rule is 
that nobody owns anything at all. 

Pope Leo XIII said ‘as many people as possible should 
be encouraged to become owners. But the rule under 
capitalism is for as many people as possible to be dis¬ 
couraged from becoming owners. The capitalist wants 
a large number of obedient hands, servile hands, slaves. 
He does not want a large number of intelligent, inde¬ 
pendent minded, skilled craftsmen. He does not want 
to share the profits of industry with as many people as 
possible. Still less does he want to share the manage¬ 
ment of industry with the people who work for him. 
And it is management even more than profits which is 
the mark of ownership. It is because a man has free will 
that he is a man, and not because he has twenty dinners 
a day and forty motor cars. 

So, clearly, it is useless and unjust too to condemn 
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the communists because they abolish private property 
in land or houses or workshops when in our own coun¬ 
try, under capitalism, we have already abolished private 
property as far as the vast majority of the people is con¬ 
cerned. 

It would be better not to be hypocritical about it 
&, if we really think that the blessings of machinery are 
so great as to be worth the sacrifice — the sacrifice of 
the independent craftsman who is owner and manager 
of his own job — then either we must admit that we 
do not believe in private property, in land, houses or 
workshops, or we must do as the communists have done 
and make the whole nation the owner of what the whole 
nation needs and uses. Or, in capitalist language, we 
mustmake everyone a shareholder in the concern called 
‘Great Britain Limited’. 

I am not going to say anything about the blessings of 
machinery. The reader knows them as well as I do and 
better. And I am not going to tell anyone what they 
ought to do. 

My only business here is to put forward certain things 
called catholic principles, things which we hold to be 
matters of common sense and human reason as well as of 
divine revelation (for it is God who made us and not we 
ourselves, and so human reason is a reflection of divine 
reason). 
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And my business is to point out how those principles 
bear upon the problems which confront us in England 
to-day — and particularly the problem of machinery & 
the consequence of machinery — namely unemploy¬ 
ment — that is to say the fact that as a consequence of 
the use of machinery an increasing number of human 
beings can never have a full time job again. 


APPENDIX (i) ON MATRIARCHY 


Birth control has become definitely a woman’s move¬ 
ment. In its origin the instigation to birth control was 
chiefly a matter of economics. People could not afford to 
have children. Moreover women couldnothave children 
& work in factories, shops & offices as well. Among the 
higherclasses fatherscouldnotafford to keepunmarried 
daughters. Hence the entry of women into the profes¬ 
sions. Further, there were about twomillionmore wo¬ 
men in the country than men. The odd women refused 
to stay at home waiting for husbands who could never 
possibly exist. 

^[The technique of birth control was commonly a male 
technique at the beginning of the movement. Abor¬ 
tion was dangerous and illegal. The business of using 
contraceptives was the man’s business. It behoved the 
man to make his act of no consequence. But with the 
advent of the contraceptive appliances worn by the wo¬ 
man the technique has become a female technique and 
what was originally a movement having economic diffi¬ 
culty for its main or only cause has now changed its char¬ 
acter. It is no longer a case of the husband & wife saying: 
we won’t have children because we can’t afford them; 
it is a case of the woman saying: we won ’ t have children 
except when I, the woman, choose to have them. 

^[It sounds very high and grand to have children by ‘de- 
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sign’ instead of ‘accident,’ and if it were simply that 
men have learned to practise abstinence or restraint it 
would indeed be high and grand (though possibly too 
high and grand). But it is not at all a case of male de¬ 
velopment. Man is not even asked to do anything about 
it. The responsibility has been taken from him alto¬ 
gether. It is taken for granted that man is incurably in¬ 
continent ; therefore it is the woman who must defend 
herself from him. 

^[The selfishness and sexual exuberance of men is, of 
course, well known and universal. Hence the whole 
business of marriage laws and moralities, the whole 
business of legal and moral and religious restraint. 

It is true that men haveoften failed miserablyin their 
efforts to keep natural exuberance within the limits 
prescribed by supernatural prudence. But had it not 
been for the economic debacle we are now experienc¬ 
ing, there is no reason to suppose that men would have 
given up the struggle. Now the struggle is no longer 
necessary. The women have taken control. If they don t 
want children they won’t have them. There will be no 
point in the Christian law of marriage. The husband 
will no longer be head of the family — it will no longer 
be his family in the sense that he is responsible for hav¬ 
ing it. Women will not change their names at marriage 
(if indeed women still marry — why should they do 
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so ?) and children will naturally take their mother’s 
name. Descent will be through the female line. 

This is matriarchy, and is a very appropriate arrange¬ 
ment for a society which has reduced all its workers to 
a subhuman condition of intellectual irresponsibility, 
and which has therefore no vital concern with anything 
but health and hygiene. 

^[And not only has the responsibility, for deciding if & 
when there shall be children, become the woman’s re¬ 
sponsibility alone, but, with the advent of the female 
technique of contraception, the tradition of feminine 
modesty & chastity is rapidly disintegrating. There is no 
escape from this, for, whatever may have been their re¬ 
ligious & Christian sanctions, modesty & chastity were 
formerly absolutely necessary for the reasonable con¬ 
duct of society. Modesty was necessary in order that men 
mightnotbe inordinately provoked to lust. Chastity was 
necessary in order that the integrity of the family might 
be maintained and illegitimacy reduced. But there is no 
need for modesty if men are no longer dangerous, & there 
is no need for chastity if children are no longer the more 
or less inevitable consequences of sexual intercourse. 
IfThe traditions of modesty and chastity are not yet 
wholly inoperative; too many centuries have gone to 
their building up. But we may see, on all sides, evi¬ 
dence of their weakening. In conversation and in books, 
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in newspapers and advertisements, both in word & in 
pictures, a nakedness that would have greatly shocked 
and disturbed our parents is now commonplace and un¬ 
noticed. And manners show a similar transformation. 
Not only is the chaperone no longer wi th u s, but the most 
ordinary precautions against what formerly seemed & 
indeed often were dangerous intimacies are now con¬ 
sidered both unnecessary and absurd. 

^fWe are not concerned to deny that Victorian prudery 
and constraint was greatly exaggerated. We agree that 
it was supported by a foolish puritanism, a philistine 
blindness to the beauty of the human body and a sneak¬ 
ing conviction that the whole sexual business was es¬ 
sentially unworthy of human beings. But the trouble is 
that the present state of things is not wholly due to 
spiritual enlightenment; it is partly the result of the 
widespread feminine technique of contraception. Our 
rejoicing at the death of Mrs. Grundy cannot fail to be 
tempered by shame on account of the decay of male 
responsibility. 


APPENDIX (2) ON HIGHER THINGS 


Hit is claimed by those who are enamoured of the 
power of machinery to reduce the necessary labour of 
the world that not only can machinery be used to do all 
the work that men now think of as drudgery, work re¬ 
quiring mere brute labour or work of a routine nature, 
but that machinery can be used to do all the necessary 
work, thus allowing a great increase of leisure. 

It is claimed that culture is the product of leisureand 
that therefore, given leisure, everyone will gain culture. 
It is thought, and even said, that if all the necessary 
work were done by machinery, men would be free for 
Higher Things. 

The necessary work of the world consists in the sup¬ 
ply of food, clothing, furniture, shelter and entertain¬ 
ment . We shall eat machine-made food, wear machine- 
made clothes, use machine-made furniture and utensils, 
live in machine-made houses and be entertained byma- 
chine-made entertainment in order that we may have 
leisure—for Higher Things. A lot of food, clothing, 
furniture, building and entertainment is, of course, ma¬ 
chine-made already. When the system is perfected i t will 
not be merely a lot; it will be all. But there will be a lot 
of spare time for Higher Things. 

Now it must be noted that these necessary works 
(food, clothing, shelter & entertainment) have hither- 
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to been man’s chief means to the very thing which he 
is now expected to gain without doing them, namely 
culture — the knowledge and love of Higher Things. 
Hitherto the vast majority of men have gained such 
culture as they have gained (and it has often been both 
great and high) by cultivating the arts of agriculture 
& gardening, cooking and making drinks; weaving and 
spinning and dressmaking; pottery, metal working, and 
wood working; building in all its multitude of branches 
(from chicken coops to cathedrals); and every kind of 
dance and song and music and poetry. Henceforth these 
things are not to be man’s means to culture. He is to 
gain culture in his spare time, notby the practice of 
these multifarious & necessary arts, because being nec¬ 
essary they will all be done or supplied by machines. 

^ It is obvious that only what is useless will be cultural. 

There will be the enjoyable and cultural pursuit of 
riding or ‘hiking’ from one preserved ‘beauty spot’ to 
another. 

There will be love making (with seemly contracep¬ 
tive safeguards). This will be quite useless and will of¬ 
ten seem higher than it is. 

There will be games of all sorts, but games are al¬ 
most too useful (physically) to be included in culture. 
Indeed it is probable that some sort ofmilitary drill will 
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be obligatory for both sexes, and this will be included in 
working time. 

Then there will be watercolour painting and hand¬ 
work. These are certainly among the Higher Things, 
and doubtless many will go in for them. 

There will be listening in. This also will be quite use¬ 
less. Like ‘Pearson’s Weekly’ the British Broadcasting 
Corporation exists ‘to elevate, to instruct, to amuse’. 

Whatever may be thought of instruction and amuse¬ 
ment, elevation is certainly concerned with Higher 
Things. 

But of all high and useless things nothing is more high 
or more useless than contemplation of the divine mys¬ 
teries. There will be plenty of time for this. 
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